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Christian Responsibility Is Democracy at Work 


RO et 


The 


Saviour 


by Joe N. Lacy 


HERE have been a lot of comments made 
about a picture which hangs in my office. All 
of the comments have been good and heartwarm- 
ing. It is a picture of “The Saviour” by Coleman. 
Perhaps I see more in the picture than anyone 
who views the famous picture. I first saw the 
picture a number of years ago in Fort Worth. It 
appeared on the cover of Bethany Guide and I fell 
in love with the friendliness and warmth of the 
Christ. The young people in the church realized 
how much I liked the picture and presented it to 
me. I have treasured the picture because it was a 
gift, but I treasure it more for the strength and 
courage it gives me in moments of solitude. 

There is not a day that goes by that I do not 
turn to the picture to reassure myself that the 
Christ in the picture is not a dead Christ, but a 
living, loving Christ. He strengthens my faith 
when I have reached a lull in activity; he restores 
my soul and leads me by stilk waters when the 
way seems rough and tough; he recalls to me the 


Mr. Lacy is the assistant minister, Kings High- 
way Christian Church, Shreveport, La. 
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A Fath 


Live by 


moments of meditation and prayer that we have 
shared together; and he brings to mind my close 
friends and loved ones. Yes, I see more in the 
picture than you will probably see, but I invite 
you to find the strength and courage that only 
Christ can give. 

I remember giving a copy of the picture to a dear 
friend during his illness. We believe we were 
drawn closer together by this picture because it has 
meant so much to both of us. Today, when I see 
the picture I hear the words of this determined 
young minister, “I. know I can do it, I know Jesus 
will not forsake me.” Because of his faith and 
steadfast love he has returned to an active min- 
istry. I call him a dear friend but the greatest 
tribute to him is the Christian fellowship we share 
as we view our “Saviour.” 


PRAYER: We thank thee, our Father, for our 
fellowship of loyal friends. We are especially 
thankful for thy Son, Jesus Christ, our Sav- 
iour. Grant us the awareness of his presence 
in our lives and forgive us. AMEN. 
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“If all the Christians in the world 


would serve Christ willingly and cheerfully, 


I should not fear for the future of democracy.” 


Christian Responsibility 


Is Democracy at Work 


NE distinguishing character- 
istic which marks the dif- 
ference between a democracy and 
dictatorship is that in a democ- 
racy the people decide their own 
destiny. The voting privilege is 
extended to all. 

Of course I know this is true 
only in a limited way. There are 
some people who cannot vote. 
There are regulations which set 
the low age limit so that those 
under twenty-one do not partici- 
pate in the franchise and the 
feeble minded and the people in 
prisons are also denied the right 
of voting. 

Perhaps it would be more ac- 
curate to say that in a democracy 
the citizens feel responsible for 
government while under a dicta- 
torship they do not. Certainly 
it is true that when people are 
given the opportunity to shoulder 
the obligations of citizenship and 
accept their duties, the demo- 
cratic way of life flourishes. 

Whenever the average man, 
the ordinary guy, the man on the 
street is either denied these priv- 
ileges or refuses to accept them, 
democracy falters. Responsibility 
is the key word. When the peo- 
ple are given the right to feel 
responsible and when they exer- 
cise that right and are responsi- 
ble, the “government of the peo- 
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by Howard Anderson 


ple, by the people and for the 
people’’| becomes a reality. 

The idea that each person is 
an important cog in the machin- 
ery of his government is a funda- 
mental ethic in the democratic 
system and it is also a Christian 
ethic. Jesus pinned his hopes on 
the common man; he, himself, 
was a common man. His apos- 
tles and his other followers were 
the ordinary folk of his day. Not 
a priest of the temple, not a 
Pharisee, not one scribe was a 
convinced disciple. 

He received no support from 
the Romans who ruled Jerusalem 
and the wealthy people never 
knew he was around. Most of 
what he had to say was directed 
to the carpenters, the fishermen, 
the shop keepers, the housewives 
and the street sweepers. 

He told these people that if 
love were ever to become the way 
of life in human society, they 
would have to live by love. He 
told them that no amount of Ro- 
man power nor Jewish orthodoxy 
would solve their problems. He 
told them that everything de- 
pended on them. 

He might have been speaking 
to us. Certainly he was saying 
something we need to hear. In 
our swollen society, so big, so 
mechanical and so impersonal, we 
easily lose any feeling of personal 
responsibility for government, 
economics or community. 

In our swollen universities, so 


big, so mechanical and so im- 
personal, we soon lose any feel- 
ing of personal responsibility for 
anything. Overwhelmed by it all, 
we melt into the big mass and 
lose our identity and our sense 
of responsibility. And after a 
while we get so accustomed to 
the protective coloring business 
that we actually begin to be 
afraid to be free, responsible indi- 
viduals. 

We begin to feel like those two 
cows who stood in the pasture 
watching a milk truck go by. 
On the truck was a sign which 
read: Fresh milk, pasteurized, 
standardized, homogenized, grade 
A, vitamins added. One cow 
turned and said to the other, 
“Makes you feel inadequate, 
doesn’t it?”” We get so submerged 
in a_ standardized, pasteurized 
and homogenized society that we 
begin to feel inadequate and 
soon we are afraid not to con- 


form. 


Dr. Schlesinger of Harvard de- 
scribes what has happened to us 
in a recent magazine article: 


“The greatest threat to Ameri- 
can liberty today comes not from 
outer coercion but from inner 
weakness. Senator McCarthy mis- 
led us about the problem of 
American freedom by presenting 
it in terms of the drama of in- 
timidation and fear. The greater 
danger is far subtler: it is less 
from the people who do not want 
others to be free than from the 
people who do not want to be 
free themselves, who feel them- 
selves rendered guilty by devia- 
tion and threatened by dissent, 
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whose whole aspiration is to merge 
their identity with the group. 

“What liberalism must resist is 
the tendency to turn America into 
one great and genuinely benevo- 
lent company town—the bland 
leading the bland.” 

How disturbingly well this de- 
scribes us! We are deathly afraid 
of nonconformity and without 
batting an eyelid we accept the 
tyranny of the group. In our 
civic relationships we are slowly 
losing our sense of responsibility 
as we not only accept but actu- 
ally seek more and more govern- 
ment control of our destines. 

Increasingly the idea seems to 
be that if we pay our taxes the 
government should underwrite 
our mortgages, guarantee our 
wages and pay our keep whenever 
we can’t (or don’t want to!) 
work. Naturally the more the 
government does for us, the less 
responsible we have to be. 

This same tendency toward ir- 
responsibility can be detected in 
our churches. There is a grow- 
ing demand for more ecclesiasti- 
cal machinery even among the 
Christian Churches. The idea 
seems to be that if we can have 
enough mechanism we_ won’t 
have to worry about the life of 
the church. 

In the local congregation the 
trend is to hire larger profes- 
sional staffs. If we pay enough 
people to do the job, the mem- 
bers won’t have to go to work. 
This is a wide departure from 
the New Testament emphasis on 
the necessity for a sense of per- 
sonal responsibility. 

The Sermon on the Mount is 
a direct challenge to the individ- 
ual. Christianity is a personal 
religion. It says that changed 
individuals will change the social 
structure. (Not that a changed 
society will create good people!) 
When a person comes into direct 
contact with Jesus Christ and 
submits to the _ transforming 
power of the living Christ, he 
becomes a new creation. 

This is personal and puts the 
full responsibility for Christian 
living on the individual. This 
emphasis has been the genius of 





1The Saturday Review, page 37, 
June 8, 1957. 
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Protestantism and the foundation 
of western democracy. When the 
first experiment in democracy in 
Greece failed, Plato decided that 
it could never succeed. Of course 
not! Democracy depends on in- 
ternal controls; each citizen has 
to be personally responsible. 

Without the inner restraint 
which Christianity develops, the 
Greeks had more freedom than 
they could manage. Whenever 
Christians desert the idea of per- 
sonal responsibility, they not 
only desert a basic tenet of their 
religion, they pull the rug out 
from under the democratic way 
of life. 

This should make all of us 
anxious to re-assess our own 
ideas about religion. If it is true, 


MAJESTIC MAN 


That one may choose his way; 

And that there is a great good God 
Who brings him back to stay 
Within his Father’s paths, once trod! 
But through it all a free man, yes! 
To fight for soul and choice; 

To fling his arms up to the stars 
And shout, “Rejoice! Rejoice! 
God's plan, no living tyrant mars!” 


—Laura Yates Burnett 


as I believe it is, that democracy 
can flourish only as an adjunct 
of the Christian gospel, then we 
who call ourselves by his name 
should make sure that the Chris- 
tian point of view is in the Church 
and in society. 

The job of evangelism, missions 
and Christian education is the 
job of every convinced follower 
of Christ. These are not the 
tasks of employed personnel 
alone but the duty of every 
church member. 

The Great Commission, with 
its command to go, teach and 
baptize is a commission for each 
Christian. To every challenge 
each disciple must answer, “I am 
responsible.”” The same _ reply 
must be given by the citizen of 
a democracy when he sees the 
needs of secular society. 

Politics is the business of ev- 
ery citizen. Each person must 
be willing to do his part to make 


democracy work. He must not 
only vote but he must demon- 
strate a personal interest in gov- 
ernment if it is to be truly a peo- 
ple’s government. 

The people have to accept their 
obligations in the PTA, the 
United Fund, the jury system and 
all such voluntary agencies of 
either the town or the campus 
if the democratic procedures of 
our society are to breathe and 
to live. To every challenge each 
citizen must say, “I am respon- 
sible.” The acceptance of respon- 
sibility is a distinguishing mark 
between democracy and a dicta- 
torship. 

One of the most practical ways 
to strengthen the Christian ethic 
is to increase the effectiveness of 
the lay leadership in the church. 
It is no accident that Protestant- 
ism, with its emphasis on the 
laity, has been the life compan- 
ion of democracy. 

Protestantism says that every 
Christian believer is a priest be- 
fore God. Protestantism says 
that every Christian is responsi- 
ble for the church and the gospel. 
Each Christian is a witness for 
Christ. This is the kind of per- 
sonal _ responsibility which 
created the ethical basis for de- 
mocracy. Certainly if we can 
make every church member con- 
scious of his obligation to his 
faith and if we can get him to 
do his duty as a member of the 
body of Christ, we will strengthen 
the whole fabric of democratic 
government. 

Do you want to know what 
you can do to oppose communism 
or any other form of dictator- 
ship? Well, it may sound like 
propaganda but the truth is that 
your willingness to serve your 
Christ, your acceptance of duty 
is the best way to insure the 
permanence of the American 
dream. Teach a church school 
class, sing in the choir, serve on 
a committee, work with the 
scouts and attend church regular- 
ly without being nagged into it. 

Be responsible in your religious 
life. If all the Christians in the 
world would serve Christ willing- 
ly and cheerfully, I should not 
fear for the future of democracy. 
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NO PICNIC 


HERE will be a lot of basket lunches eaten 

on Tuesday, but Independence Day, 1961, is no 
picnic. More than 99 per cent of the readers 
of this international weekly are citizens of the 
United States of America, so we trust the one per 
cent will bear with the majority while we consider 
a problem of the American Christian today. 

The editor is much more bewildered than the 
church history professor was, if we may contrast 
our two most recent walks of life. As a seminary 
professor, meeting the people in the churches when 
they were always on their best behavior, we as- 
sumed that the average Christian distinguished be- 
tween his Christianity and his citizenship. We ex- 
pected that he was devoted to Jesus Christ, the 
Light of all creation—and loyal to his country. 

The above assumptions are surely true, but peo- 
ple rarely tell the editor about it. What the editor 
gets is a stream of invectives, some in such strong 
language that they could not be printed, by Chris- 
tians determined on calling other Christians Com- 
munists. Either this is a new spirit in the churches 
of America, or we were more naive than people say 
that professors are. 

It is certain that there are Christians who live 
in nations that have communistic rule. To say 
that there could be none is a step for which we 
can find no New Testament warrant. However, we 
can see no way that one could be a Christian in 
the United States while holding communistic prin- 
ciples or seeking to put any of them into practice. 
We want absolutely nothing to do with commu- 
nism, in any manner, shape or form. 


Now, what is the cause of our woe? It is not 
that a fellow goes around saying that there are 
7,000 Christian ministers who are Communists 
or “Comsymps.” It is the fact that some mem- 
bers of Christian churches believe this stranger and 
start on the prowl for the enemy! The fact that 
the number was pulled at random from an “es- 
timate” of eight years ago, seems to mean nothing. 

It is not that a fellow writes in a private memo- 
randum that he believes “Dwight Eisenhower is 
a dedicated, conscious agent of the Communist 
conspiracy” and then cries that it was unethical 
for the thing to be made public. It is that some 
members of Christian churches give this fellow 
money to carry on his campaign to divide us. If 
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he succeeds, you know who will conquer! 


It is not that fundamentalists or defrocked 
ministers or others have no right to form an 
organization to oppose other cooperative agencies 
which understand the Christian religion in a dif- 
ferent light. It is that many of these have chosen 
to fight their doctrinal battles by creating the 
suspicion that the ‘‘enemy’’ is Red, or at least 
pink. Some members of Christian churches are giv- 
ing money to help in this cause, which, if it suc- 
ceeds, will leave Christendom so divided in its 
struggle that the forces of evil can prevail all the 
easier. 


It is not that a preacher can broadcast that he 
and his “Bible-loving crusade”’ do not accept every- 
thing the above-cited fellows do, while saying just 
enough to convince some listeners that he really 
does believe it. It is rather that the preacher begs 
for more people to get up and criticize him for, 
he says, the more he is criticized the more money 
he gets. And some Christian church members send 
in money to pay for this kind of program under the 
surmise that they are ‘combatting communism.” 


O, WE aren’t very happy this July 4. While 

Christians are as loyal citizens as they know 
how to be, they have been comparatively weak 
flag-wavers, and communism has been able to take 
advantage of an unexpected ally. A handful of 
fellows, some a little patriotic, others making a 
living, others settling old scores, thought they saw 
a good thing. They could accuse the churches and 
the ministers of communism and win the support 
of many. They did! So who profits most? Com- 
munist propaganda never had such good ideas for 
destroying Christianity and America as these fel- 
lows are furnishing, free of charge. 


We are not really as pessimistic as we sound. 
We reiterate our faith in the United States of Amer- 
ica and her democratic form of government. We 
would not want to live where fellows and move- 
ments like those described were jailed for their 
brashness. We do wish that the people were a 
little less eager to believe the worst about their 
country and its leaders. 


We reiterate our faith in Jesus Christ, our Lord 
and only Savior. We have no doubt of God’s 
ultimate triumph through his Son. We wish 
those who wear his name were a little less willing 
to believe the worst about one another. 
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FREEDOM'S DRAMA IN 


KOREA 


by Edwin L. Kirtley 


HE American soldier in Ko- 

rea finds himself as part of 
a principal scene in the drama 
of man’s struggle for freedom. 
He is appearing at the center of 
the world-wide political stage, 
which is an important part of the 
extensive tragedy of “commu- 
nism’s threat to democracy.” 

Since Korea is situated in the 
heart of the Far East and is con- 
fronted by the two major powers 
of communism, Russia and China 
on the north and west, it sits 
as a buffer for the democracies 
of Japan and Nationalist China 
on the east and south. It is a 
most important bulwark in de- 
mocracy’s defense against com- 
munism. 

In spite of the well-publicized 
incidents of misconduct on the 
part of a few of our men in 
Korea, there are many encourag- 
ing signs and laudatory deeds on 
the part of the majority of men 
who serve their country in a most 
creditable manner. 

It is both unfair and illogical 
to point at _ soldiers-in-general 
and blame them and the Army 
for the misdeeds of a few. Who 


are these who fail? Where did 
they come from? Who trained 
them in morality? Who is re- 


sponsible? We should keep in 
mind that most soldiers come 
into the Army at about 18 or 19 





Chaplain (Col.) Kirtley is serv- 
ing as chaplain, Headquarters 
Fourth U.S. Army, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. 
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years of age, and that they come 
with well-established traits, 
morals, ethics, and attitudes, 
which were formed long before 
they entered the military service. 


A youth joins the Army as 
a product of his environment. 
When a soldier fails morally and 
spiritually, the responsibility is 
primarily his own, but the blame 
may not, altogether, be his. The 
home, the church and society 
may have contributed to his 
weaknesses, as well as to his 
strengths. As far as the shaping 
of his character goes, the “die 
is cast’”’ and the cement is fairly 
well hardened when he enters 
the service. 


The Army, through its leader- 
ship, training, and discipline, and 
through its recreational and reli- 
gious programs, recognized its 
responsibility for developing the 
soldier morally and _ spiritually, 
and, within its resources, it is 
endeavoring to meet this obliga- 
tion. 

It should be recognized by our 
people at home, and the rest of 
us, that behavior patterns for 
living are well established in the 
minds of our youth when they 
enter the military service. 

The responsibility for right and 
wrong behavior must be borne 
by the individual soldier himself. 
The home, the church, and the 
community still have a respon- 
sibility to maintain certain ties 
with their youth in the Armed 
Forces. This is being done 


through agencies such as the Gen- 
eral Commission on Chaplains, 
Christian Ministry to Servicemen, 
Christian Servicemen’s Centers, 
USO, YMCA, American’ Red 
Cross, denominational endorsing 
agencies, even by the chaplaincy 
itself, and other arms of the 
home community reaching out 
with their interest, concern, and 
support for our service personnel. 

The soldier in Korea is brought 
face to face with reality and is 
able to see history as it is being 
made. He realizes that he is part 
of something much larger than 
himself, and that his being in 
Korea gives him a chance to see 
himself in his role for freedom’s 
cause, serving the common good 
beside soldiers of other nations, 
he is a soldier in the United Na- 
tions Command. 

The soldier is able to see at 
first hand a nation in its fight 
to recover from what might have 
been its death blow, except for 
intervention by the United Na- 
tions. 

In 1950, Korea was caught up 
in a fierce struggle, persecutions 


raged, institutions were de- 
stroyed, and its economy was 
crippled. Disease, poverty and 


hunger brought added misery to 
thousands of bewildered, home- 
less people. Thousands of or- 
phaned children were left to 
wander, starve and die, while 
some found refuge and others 
struggled on through disaster 
and privation. 
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In the headlines again as a re- 
sult of the military coup, this 
once “crushed, bleeding, suffer- 
ing land’’ is slowly regaining its 
life strength and becoming a real 
democracy. 

The American soldier sees a 
unique picture when he comes 
to Korea. 
different in some ways from any- 
thing he has ever seen. It can 
be very depressing to him, or it 
can challenge him to reality in 
life and to facts as they truly are 
in this world of men. If he comes 
overseas morally unprepared and 
without basic moral training for 
the adjustment required, he can 
even be overcome by conditions 
in Korea. 

Commanders are well aware of 
this and are exerting every in- 
fluence and means at their dis- 
posal to protect their men from 
temptations and dissolute con- 
duct. During the several years 
that our Armed Forces have been 
in Korea, the recreational, educa- 
tional, and religious programs 
and facilities have been developed 
to a remarkable degree. 

Our soldiers in Korea have an 
excellent opportunity to observe 
Christian missionaries in their 
daily tasks among the Koreans, 
in their assistance to the Korean 
churches, in their teaching in 
educational institutions, and in 
their innumerable benevolent en- 
terprises for the needy, the or- 
phans, widows, war veterans, and 
the sick. 

They can see the works of 
KAVA (Korean Association of 
Voluntary Agencies)—an associa- 
tion of voluntary Christian social 
welfare agencies working in 
Korea with and for the people 
of Korea. The ultimate goal of 
the foreign voluntary agencies, 
working individually and through 
KAVA, is “to help the Korean 
people meet and master the chal- 
lenge of building a free, healthy 
and vigorous society out of the 
rubble of war and in face of the 
catastrophe of the loss of a por- 
tion of their land and their breth- 
ren to the Communist North.” 

The total number of Christians 
in the Republic of Korea, as 
shown in the 1959 Census figures 
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The enviroment is - 


was 1,441,492. Of this number 
550,853 were of the Presbyterian 
Church of Korea, 173,409 of the 
Presbyterian Church R. O. K., 14,. 


000 of the Presbyterian Church. 


of Korea (I.C.C.). The next 
largest group was the Methodist 
Church with 246,927 and then the 
Holiness Church (Southern Meth- 
odist) with 101,758. The Seventh 
Sabbath Day (SDA) with 45,500, 
Salvation Army 27,036, Baptist 
Church, 17,116, Assembly of God 
9,762, Nazarene Church 2,710, 
Church of England, 2,000, Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses 1,167, Church of 
God 1,000, Church of Christ 600, 
Greek Orthodox 200. There were 
242,034 Roman Catholics. 

It is significant in a coun- 
try where Buddhism was once of 
great influence that less than 1 
per cent are Buddhist today. 
Korea has the highest percentage 
of Christian (5 per cent) of any 
Asian Country, yet it is a land 
in which religion has had little 


PRAYER OF THE PIONEERS 


Prayer was a powerful thing. 


The tempted knew. 


The frantic focusing of deep appeal 
On Someone far beyond the churning self 





effect on the whole population. 
Christianity is growing in Korea 
and in certain areas it has made 
remarkable progress in the past 
75 years since the first Christian 
missionary work began. 

Our soldiers in Korea also have 
an opportunity to see Christian- 
ity at work today in the Korean 
Army, since they are so closely 
associated with the Korean sol- 
diers. 

In the ROKA there are 304 
Chaplains, three Roman Catholic 
and 301 Protestant. They come 
from the cross-section of Korea 
Churches and are principally 
Presbyterian and Methodist. 
This chaplaincy was organized 
in 1951 and has had a tremendous 
influence on the spiritual life of 
the ROKA. 

This can be seen in the fact 
that a recent survey indicated 
that the Christians comprise 15.9 

(Continued on page 23.) 





Robbed fierce temptation of its conquering thrust, 
That brutal falcon zooming toward its prey, then swerved 
Off-target by a sinewed crosswind from 


Jehovah’s thunderheads. 


i Prayer was a placeless thing. 
| It lived within each shifting core of faith, 
The cherished birthright of the pioneer. 


Never to be tied, 


It moved wherever need would have it go. 


Prayer was an easing thing. 


Unanswered, still it comforted, allayed; 
Though voiceless, it was heard, 

Or incoherent, it was understood, 

In arrow flight was effortless and sure. 


Prayer was a lonely thing, 


Yet brought communion that robbed solitude 


Of fancied fears. 


In our forefathers’ drab reality 
Prayer was the jeweled gift of faith, 


The Diadem of love. 


by Frances Crewes | 
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Children Must Learn to See 
Differences Among People Intelligently 


Let’s Talk About Prejudice 


by Carrie Esther Hammil, M.Ed. 


REJUDICE has come to be a 

subject of much thought in 
our nation in recent years. 
School, restaurant, hotel integra- 
tion; civil rights issues in polit- 
ical campaigns; the question of 
whether a Roman Catholic should 
be elected President and whether 
religion should be an issue—all 
of these combine to make us 
think more about this matter of 
prejudice than most of us have 
before. How does _ prejudice 
come to our society? Why? 

Every child has the capacity 
for prejudice and hostility, but 
no child is born with them. If 
prejudice is learned, then it must 
be taught. And if we want to 
learn ways of erasing it, we must 
know the methods by which it is 
taught. 

Psychologists have learned that 
individuals whose responses to an 
“attitude scale’ show that they 
are highly prejudiced against a 
particular group—let us say, for 
instance, Jewish _ people—are 
highly conscious of differences be- 
tween that group and _ them- 
selves. For example, if they are 
shown pictures of a number of 
people, they will very easily and 
accurately identify the Jews. 
The more prejudiced they are, 
the more accurate they will be! 
What does this prove? For one 
thing, it shows that very prej- 
udiced people are apt to feel 
that differences are important. 
They are conscious of them above 
everything else. 

As children grow up, they be- 
gin to notice differences. Jane 
has red hair, Bobby’s is blond. 
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Daddy is tall, Mr. Jones is short. 
If they learn to take these dif- 
ferences for granted, chances are 
they will not particularly notice 
other differences either. But if 
differences are pointed out to 
them and emphasized, they be- 
gin to attach importance to more 
differences—color of the skin, reli- 
gion, etc. Many adults, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, make 
sure that their children learn this 
early. There are many differ- 
ences a child pays little attention 
to, even though he sees them all 
about him. It is the ones that 
are pointed out to him that be- 
come important. 

Various personality factors con- 
tribute to the development of 
prejudice. A study made in 1947 
by a Social Psychologist (Camp- 
bell) showed that persons who 
are the least happy about their 
own condition in life are most 
likely to be prejudiced against 
other groups. In a group of non- 
Jewish people who were satisfied 
with their own economic and 
political status, 12 per cent said 
that they liked Jewish people, 
73 per cent showed no real dis- 
like, only 8 per cent disliked 
them slightly, and a bare 7 per 
cent avoided them. There were 
none of this group who said that 
they actively hated Jews. But 
of a group who were very dis- 
satisfied with their own lives and 
fortunes, the scale was almost ex- 
actly opposite, with only 8 per 
cent liking Jews and 24 per cent 
actively hostile! 

Unfortunately, we cannot say 
just what the cause is for this 


relationship between prejudice 
and unhappiness. Perhaps the 
same personality factors are be- 
hind both. And it may be that 
those who are not satisfied simply 
are looking for someone else upon 
whom to lay the blame. 

Psychologists are able to find 
out much about us through var- 
ious methods such as question- 
naires or by observing our reac- 
tions to many situations in our 
lives. Here are a few of the 
findings they have made concern- 
ing people who are more-than- 
usually prejudiced: 

(1) Such people are often 
subjected to a great deal of con- 
flict in their family life. 

(2) People who need to lean 
on authority a great deal tend 
to be more prejudiced toward 
minority groups whom authority 
oppresses at times. 

(3) Those who are most prej- 
udiced tend not to want to study 
their own feelings or have others 
“pry” into them. 

(4) The most strongly prej- 
udiced are often suspicious of 
what they consider threats to 
their security. 

Why do those who feel the 
need of authority for support be- 
come prejudiced? One well- 
known _ psychologist, Theodore 
Newcomb, has suggested that 
perhaps they feel that minority 
groups such as Negroes are not 
supported by the authority which 
they themselves hold in such high 
respect. Therefore they will not 
be blamed if they do not support 
them either. 

(Continued on page 24.) 
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Emphatic On Church Union 


Official Advocates 
Merger as Ideal 


SEATTLE, WASH.—Organic union 
of all denominations was de- 
scribed here as the ultimate ideal 
by Dr. Edwin Espy of New York, 
associate general secretary of the 
National Council. 


He asserted that the joint agency 
of 34 Protestant and Eastern Ortho- 
dox communions in the _ United 
States “exists first and foremost to 
manifest the unity of the church 
in Jesus Christ as Divine Lord and 
Savior.” 

This goal, Dr. Espy told the Aug- 
ustana Lutheran Church at_ its 
102nd annual synod, cannot be fully 
attained in the cooperation of the 
separated churches or in their official 
commitment to one another through 
local, state, national and world coun- 
cils. 

“This oneness finds its highest ex- 
pression,” he said, “in the actual 
uniting of churches which are pre- 
pared to commit themselves wholly 
to one another and to lose their 
separate identities in the higher ex- 
pression of Christ’s Church through 
organic unity.” 

He cautioned, however, that the 
merging of churches “is not an end 
in itself,” but “is an act of obedi- 
ence to Christ which will better en- 
able the church to fulfill its task 
in the world.” 


Says Defense Act Expansion 
Would Violate Basic Laws 


ACLU Charges Bill 


Is Unconstitutional 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union charged 
here that proposed expansion of the 
National Defense Education Act to 
benefit private and parochial schools 
“would put the government in part- 
nership with a religious institution.” 

Lawrence Speiser, Washington di- 
rector of ACLU, presented the 
Union’s views before a special edu- 
cation subcommittee of the House 
Education and Labor Committee. 

On the ground that sections of the 
bill now under study by Congress- 
men would provide financial aid to 
church-controlled elementary and 
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secondary schools, ACLU said such 
aid violated the “well-established 
principle of separation of Church 
and State.” 


National Council of Churches 
Outspoken on the Issue 


Council Against Loans 
To Non-Public Schools 


CuHIcAGo—Loans to non-public, 
church-controlled elementary and 
secondary schools for construc- 
tion of special purpose class- 
rooms under extension of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act 
were opposed by the National 
Council of Churches’ General 
Board here. 


In a resolution, the NCC’s policy- 
making board said “such subsidiza- 
tion” would be a “violation of the 
religious liberty of all Americans.” 

“The proposal to extend federal 
loans to such non-public schools for 
construction of all or any part of 
their buildings, such as classrooms,” 
the resolution declared, “is tanta- 
mount to aiding the church with 
public funds collected by taxation. 
Religion has prospered in America 
by avoiding just this kind of gov- 
ernmental subsidy.” 


Former UN Assembly Head 
Makes Appeal for Faith 


Malik—God's Man 


BuFFALo, N. Y.—A distinguished 
international diplomat told dele- 
gates to the General Assembly of 
the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. here that the trouble 
with the world is that it ignores and 
dislikes to be reminded of its source 
—God. 

Dr. Charles Malik, president in 
1958-59 of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, said: 


“The Judaeo-Christian thrust 
alienates the world because the 
world enjoys its alienness from God; 
because the world wants to be left 
alone, left wallowing in its own cor- 
ruption, left in its own inherent 
drift toward nothingness. 

“The world is by no means con- 
verted and those who love Christ 
today must fight against the forces 
of evil with all their strength as it 
was ever their lot in the past to do.” 


From American Heritage 
Foundation to NCCC 


Citizenship Citation 


CuHicaco—Cited for ‘its edu- 
cational program encouraging in- 
formed voting and _ responsible 
participation” by citizens in the 
1960 Presidential election, the Na- 
tional Council of Churches re- 
ceived the Outstanding Citizen- 
ship Award here from the Amer- 
ican Heritage Foundation. 


The presentation marked the first 
such award given to a national reli- 
gious organization. 

J. Irwin Miller of Columbus, Ind., 
president of the Council, accepted 
the award from John L. McCaffrey, 
newly elected president of the Foun- 
dation. The presentation was made 
at a luncheon meeting here of the 
NCC’s General Board. 

Mr. Miller pointed out that the 
National Council has been carrying 
on citizenship education programs 
since its beginning in 1950. “We 
are particularly happy that recogni- 
tion has been given to the state- 
ment on Christian responsibility in 
the 1960 elections, studied by thou- 
sands of church people before the 
latest campaign,” said Mr. Miller, 
first lay president of the Council 
and board chairman of Cummins 
Engine Co., in Columbus. 





—RNS Photo 


JOHN L. McCAFFREY, president of 
the American Heritage Foundation, 
at left, hands the foundation’s Out- 
standing Citizenship Award for 1961 
to J. Irwin Miller, president of the 
National Council of Churches. Look- 
ing on at right is the Council’s gen- 
eral secretary, Dr. Roy G. Ross. Mil- 
ler and Ross are both Disciples. 
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FBI Chief Backs 
Death Penalty 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—J. Edgar 
Hoover’s plea here for the retention 
of capital punishment places him in 
opposition to statements by those 
churches and other religious organi- 
zations which have gone on record 
against the death penalty. 

In an editorial in the FBI law en- 
forcement bulletin for June, the 
bureau’s director criticized ‘mis- 
guided do-gooders” in this field. 


Mr. Hoover said advocates of out- 
lawing the death penalty frequently 
quote “those portions of the Bible 
which they believe support their 
lavender and old lace world where 
evil is neither recognized nor al- 
lowed.” 


These quotations, he said, most 
frequently revolve around Biblical 
statements that man was created in 
the image of God. Mr. Hoover said, 
however, “there are many passages 
in the Old Testament which refer 
to capital punishment being neces- 
sary to enforce the laws of society. 
Certainly, the moral laws of the Old 
Testament remain with us today.” 


He said that a “realistic approach” 
to the problem demands that the 
public live their lives “free from 
fear” of “bestial killers.” 


The FBI chief qualified his criti- 
cism by writing, “There can he no 
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doubt of the sincerity of many of 
those who deplore capital punish- 
ment.” 


Methodist Bishop Hits 
Compromises for Union 


Unity, Yes, But... 


PoRTLAND—Methodist Bishop W. 
Ralph Ward of Syracuse, N. Y., said 
here that he is in favor of an even- 
tual union of Christian churches but 
he ruled out merger “with any 
church or churches that uphold 
moderate drinking or would tem- 
porize with the great social prob- 
lems which confront contemporary 
society.” 

Bishop Ward _ underscored his 
Church’s support of the World and 
National Councils of Churches, but 
stated that “moral principle and 
zeal for scriptural holiness are more 
important than the amalgamating 
of present Churches into a single 
ecclesiastical organization.” 


Okla. Negro Priest 


TuLsA—The first native Oklahoma 
Negro to be ordained a Roman 
Catholic priest offered his first sol- 
emn Mass in St. Monica’s Church 
here June 18. Benedict Leonard 
Justice, 30, was ordained to the 
Franciscan priesthood in the chapel 
of St. Leonard College, Dayton, 
Ohio. 
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- Robert Nelson 


With the publication of the 
following three volumes, the 
entire New Testament is now 
available in Dr. Barclay’s 
original translation — together 
with his brilliantly enlighten- 
ing commentary on each 
Passage. 


THE LETTERS OF 

JOHN AND JUDE 

The aged John appeals to his 
converts as “little children” 
in the most memorable of 
these four letters, which were 
written to combat heresy in 
the early church. 


THE REVELATION OF JOHN— 
Volumes 1 and 2 

Here are explained some ot 
the most terrifying and sub- 
lime images in the Bible — the 


Throne and the Lamb, the 
Four Horsemen, the Anti- 
christ, Armageddon, the Mil- 
lenium, the New Jerusalem. 


Complete List of Volumes in 
The Daily Study Bible 


The Gospel of Matthew, 
Vol. 1 


The Gospel of Matthew, 
Vol. 2 

The Gospel of Mark 

The Gospel of Luke 

The Gospel of John, Vol. 1 
The Gospel of John, Vol. 2 ack 


\ 
oo 


Corinthians 


The Letters to the 
Philippians, Colossians, 
and Thessalonians 

The Letters to Timothy, 
Titus and Philemon 

The Letter to the Hebrews 

The Letters of James 
and Peter : 

The Letters of John and Jude 

The Revelation of John, 

Vol. 1 

The Revelation of John, 

Vol. 2 


y » Each volume, $2.50 


Sore’ PRESS 


The Acts of the Apostles _a‘§ Nowes 

; your bookstore 
The Letter to the Romans {Cs +4 
The Letters to the & Ys THE WESTMINSTER 


The Letters to the 
Galatians and Ephesians 


> Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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The Church at Large 


$2,500,000 Building Will 
Be Completed July, 1963 


Ground-breaking for 
WCC Headquarters 


GENEVA—A_ ground-breaking 
ceremony for the new headquar- 
ters building of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches was held here 
June 21. 


The 250-office building will be 
constructed at a site on the north- 
west side of Lake Geneva, a short 
distance from the Palais des Na- 
tions and headquarters of various 
other international organizations 
here in Switzerland. Construction 
has begun. The $2,500,000 building 
is expected to be ready for occu- 
pancy by July, 1963. 

Funds have been raised by the 
World’s Council’s 176 member 
churches and by special fund-rais- 
ing appeals in several countries. 

The ceremony was held on the 
exact site where the chapel in the 
new building will be located. 





CONGO CRISIS 
and 
CHRISTIAN MISSION 







by 


The author of this perceptive report is 
executive secretary, Dept. of Africa, The 
United Christian Missionary Society. He 
has made five extensive visits to The 
Congo including one that preceded Con- 
golese independence and lasted through 
the chaotic months that followed. Pho- 
tographs by the author. 10C858 $1.50 
paper, 10C864 $2.50 cloth. 
Published by Bethany Press 
order from 
CHRISTIAN BOARD OF 
PUBLICATION 
Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


“CHURCH AND STATE” 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A new month- 
ly magazine, sponsored by Protes- 
tants and Other Americans United 
for Separation of Church and State 
(POAU), made its appearance here 
last month. 

Entitled Church and State it 
will be published on a 16-page maga- 
zine format and replaces the former 
eight-page news bulletin Church 
and State Review which the or- 
ganization has published for 13 
years, 

The new magazine is more than 
twice the size of the former publi- 
cation. Circulation for the first 
issue was said to be 154,000. 


VOICE OF COURAGE 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—The Catholic 
press was told here that it must 
revitalize its editorial pages if it 
is to avoid “the impression that the 
one true Church demands one-track 
minds.” 

Delegates to the 51st annual con- 
vention of the Catholic Press As- 
sociation heard Gerard E. Sherry, 
managing editor of the Central Cali- 
fornia Register, Fresno, Calif., say 
that the average editorial page of 
Catholic newspapers is “as somber 
as the modern funeral parlor.” 


BLAKE PLAN HIT 


GARDEN Clty, L. I.—Delegates to 
the 94th annual convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Diocese of Long 
Island rejected a proposal endorsed 
by Bishop James A. Pike of Cali- 
fornia for merger of the Episcopal 
Church with three other Protestant 
denominations in one Reformed and 
Catholic Church. 

The 600 clerical and lay delegates 
expressed fear that such a merger 
would endanger basic elements of 
faith and creed in their Church. 


ON INAUGURAL PRAYERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Episcopal 
Diocese of Washington called here 
for fewer and shorter prayers at 
future Presidential inaugurations, 

The 66th annual convention of the 
diocese unanimously adopted a state- 
ment suggesting that prayers at such 
national events be confined to an 
invocation and a benediction. 

Roman Catholic, Protestant, East- 
ern Orthodox and Jewish clergymen 
gave prayers. The prayer of the Ro- 
man Catholic representative was 
lengthy. 
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WORSHIP BOOK 


BuFFALo, N. Y.—Preparation of a 
new Book of Common Worship, was 
approved by the United Presbyte- 
rian Church in the U.S.A. at its 
annual General Assembly here. 

The assembly authorized repre- 
sentatives of the Church to work 
with a similar group from the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U.S. (South- 
ern) to prepare a selection of hymns 
and other musical elements of wor- 
ship to be published around 1970. 


DEKT AND REDS 


BERLIN—East Germany does not 
intend to impede the travel of West 
Germans passing through the Soviet 
Zone to attend the German Evan- 
gelical Church Day Congress 
(DEKT) in West Berlin, July 19-23, 
according to an official of the Com- 
munist government. 

However, joint public rallies of 
Christians from both German states 
will not be allowed in East Berlin. 


DEBATE ON THE DEVIL 


LONDON—The Upper House of the 
Convocation of Canterbury post- 
poned decision on the _ question 
whether to retain mention of the 
Devil in a proposed new Church of 
England Catechism. 

The present catechism states, “I 
should renounce the Devil and all 
his works, the pomps and vanity 
of this wicked world and all the 
sinful lusts of the flesh.” The pro- 
posed new version would read, “I 
would renounce all that is wrong 
and fight against evil.” 


UNITY IN CEYLON 


LONDON—The Convocations of Can- 
terbury and York failed to reach 
agreement here on the _ proposed 
Church of Lanka in Ceylon, which 
would comprise Anglicans, Baptists, 
Methodists and Presbyterians. 

A joint committee of both Convo- 
cations was requested instead to 
consider and report on what further 
steps should be taker in view of 
differences of opinion, chiefly on the 
question of intercommunion. 


MORMONS IN HAWAII 


HONOLULU—Fifty missionaries of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Lat- 
ter-Day Saints (Mormon) are build- 
ing seven chapels simultaneously in 
Oahu, one of the Hawaiian islands. 

The Mormon Oahu Stake, a geo- 


graphical division, has just acquired 
seven acres of land on which to 
erect the seventh chapel. It will 
seat 400 persons and will serve 800 
Mormon families in the Waianae 
land area. 


HITS BIRCH BARKS 


DALLAS, TEXAS—Dr. William M. 
Elliott, minister of Highland Park 
Presbyterian Church here and a 
former moderator of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S. (South- 
ern), sharply criticized the founder 
of the right-wing John Birch So- 
ciety for “putting people in a men- 
tal strait jacket.” 

The clergyman said he was “par- 
ticularly distressed’’ at Robert 
Welch’s charges that “about 3 per 
cent of the nation’s ministers are 
Communist sympathizers.” 


LOSING COLD WAR? 


NEw YorK—In the free world’s 
struggle against communism “there 
can be no doubt that we are losing 
the Cold War,” evangelist Billy 
Graham declared here. 

At a shipboard press conference 
prior to his departure for England, 
the evangelist said that “world 
events and the uncertainty of the 
times” have created a world-wide 
seeking for faith which amounts to 
a “spiritual hunger.” He repeatedly 
stressed that only a genuine awak- 
ening could save the free world. 


THE LIBERTY BELL at Independ- 
ence Hall, Philadelphia, was first 
cast in 1752 to celebrate the 50th 
anniversary of the Pennsylvania 
Commonwealth. It was twice re- 
cast because of brittleness and hung 
in the steeple of Independence Hall 
in 1753. The bell cracked in 1835 
when it was tolled at the funeral 
procession of Chief Justice John 
Marshall of the U.S. Supreme Court. 
An inscription on it reads: “Pro- 
claim Liberty throughout all the 
land unto all the inhabitants 
thereof.” 
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Congressman’s Appeal 


For “Practical Idealism” 


New YorK—The National Reli- 
gious Publicity Council was told 
at its 32nd annual meeting here 
that “practical idealists” are needed 
in public life today and that their 
“foremost objective must always be 
the building of a world order in 
which Christian ethics will prevail.” 

The plea for what he termed 
“the reality of ideals’ was voiced 
by U. S. Representative John V. 
Lindsay, Republican from New York’s 
17th Congressional District. 


Pointing to the extreme positions 
taken by so-called “realists” and 
“utopians,’ he suggested practical 
idealism as a third approach, “more 
subtle and complex, but closer, I 
think, to the reality of public life as 
we have known it.” 


Congressman Lindsay addressed 
the annual awards dinner of the 
NRPC. He described realists as 
“those who contend that the affairs 
of state are immune from the re- 
quirements of Christian conscience,” 
and utopians as “those who view the 
struggle for power as an abnormal 
and passing phase of political life, 
dismissing evil from the affairs of 
man by fiat—not because it is not 
there, but because they wish it 
were not there.” 


Practical idealism, he said, “takes 
full cognizance of the reality of 
greed, avarice, and aggressive intent 
but always gives due regard to man’s 
demonstrated aspiration toward 
moral and spiritual fulfillment. 


The practical idealist in public 
life, he added, “accepts the necessity 
of compromise, concession, adjust- 
ment, and strategic retreat in the 
pursuit of a morally worthy objec- 
tive.” 

Dr. R. Dean Goodwin of New 
York, director of the Division of 
Communication of the American 
Baptist Convention, is the new pres- 
ident of NRPC a loosely organized 
association of men and women pro- 
fessionally engaged in _ full-time 
church-related public relations and 
editorial work. It has nearly 600 
“members” in 13 local chapters in 
the U. S. and Canada, drawn from 
38 denominations. 

James M. Flanagan, associate 
editor of The Christian, is a member 
of the national awards committee 
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of NRPC. He was founding presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Chapter. 


“The Spirit” and WCC 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—A growing 
recognition of the work of the Holy 
Spirit by the World Council of 
Churches and other ecumenical 
agencies was hailed here by a world 
leader of Pentecostal churches. 

David J. du Plessis, secretary of 
the World Pentecostal Council from 
1948 to 1958, told the Full Gospel 
Business Men’s Fellowship he was 
positive that the church unity move- 
ment is “a creation of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

“Many critics thought I was fool- 
ish to dabble in affairs of the World 
Council,” Mr, du Plessis admitted. 
“Now they see that it is moving 
in a direction they didn’t expect.” 

He said that the recognition of 
the Holy Spirit as God is provided 
in the new theological basis of the 
World Council, to be voted on at its 
Assembly in New Delhi, India, Nov. 
18-Dec. 6. He added he had ac- 
cepted an invitation to serve as an 
observer at the New Delhi As- 
sembly. 


Christ in India 


MINNEAPOLIS—Christianity is be- 
ginning to reach the upper classes 
of India, according to an American 
who has spent 30 years there as a 
seminary president. 

Dr. Martin L. Kretzmann, head of 
Concordia Theological Seminary in 
Nagercoil, said this is due in part 
to the “living example” by Indian 
Christians who have come from the 
depressed classes. 

The impact of modern life also 
has made some upper class Hindus 
“disillusioned” with their own reli- 
gion, he said. 

Despite the new “break through,” 
only three per cent of India’s pop- 
ulation is Christian and the general 
population is growing much faster 
than the church’s membership, Dr. 
Kretzmann reported. 

Dr. Kretzmann said he personally 
was “very much in favor” of the 
Church of South India, which has 
merged several denominations. He 
described it as “conservative and 
really interested in evangelism.” Lu- 
theran bodies have been conducting 
doctrinal negotiations with leaders 
of the united Church. 


Roman Catholic Strength 


New YorK—Catholics in the 50 
States, including all families of the 
defense forces both at home and 
abroad, and the diplomatic and other 
services abroad, now number 42,- 
104,900, according to The Official 
Catholic Directory for 1961, issued 
by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York. 

The new total represents an in- 
crease over last year of 1,233,598, 
and a ten-year increase of 13,470,022 
or 47.04 per cent over 1951. 

There are now 26 Archdioceses 
in the United States, with a Catho- 
lic population of 18,482,859. The 
number of Dioceses (including the 
Vicariate of Alaska) recorded in the 
1961 Directory is 115, with Catholic 
population of 23,622,041. 

The 26 Archdioceses reported a 
growth of 634,854 and the 115 Dio- 
ceses 598,744. 

The 1961 Directory lists 220 mem- 
bers of the Hierarchy, five Cardi- 
nals, 30 Archbishops, and 185 Bish- 
ops. 

An increase of 886 in the number 
of the clergy, brings the total of 
ordained priests to 54,682, the 
largest ever recorded. 


Church Press Praised 


CuHicaco—The nation’s church 
press was praised here early this 
spring for denouncing the activities 
of such organizations as the John 
Birch Society. 

“The best and most probing an- 
alyses of the John Birch Society 
are appearing in church magazines,” 
said Alfred P. Klausler, editor of 
the Walther League Messenger, Chi- 
cago-published youth publication of 
the Lutheran Church-Missouri 
Synod. 

“They are not only denouncing 
the John Birch group but they are 
also offering a positive approach in 
meeting propaganda of the neo- 
fascists of the 1960's,” he told the 
annual convention of the Associated 
Church Press. 

About 100 editors representing 
most of the major Protestant and 
Orthodox magazines and newspapers 
in the United States and Canada 
attended the sessions. Total cir- 
culation represented in the ACP is 
approximately 16,000,000. James M. 
Flanagan, associate editor of The 
Christian, is vice-president of ACP. 

Mr. Klausler, in his orientation ad- 
dress, pointed out that this year’s 
ACP sessions had three broad areas 
of interest: communications, war 
and peace, and the working religious 
editor. 

“The major problem facing the 
editor of the church paper today,” 
he said, “is making the gospel 
relevant to the problems of con- 
temporary society.” 
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HE Zion Reformed Church of Allentown, Pa., 

is known as the Liberty Bell Church because 
of the part it played in the saving of the Liberty 
Bell during the Revolutionary War. 

In September, 1777, when the city of Philadel- 
phia was threatened by British forces the Liberty 
Bell (then the State House Bell), and ten church 
bells were ordered removed from the city to pre- 
vent their falling into the hands of the enemy and 
being melted down for canon. 

The bells were loaded onto farm wagons and 
taken through British lines in a convoy of 700 
wagons removing valuable goods from the city 
and were escorted by North Carolina Infantry. 

In the town of Bethlehem the wagon carrying 
the State House Bell broke down (the bell weighed 
over 2,000 pounds). At this point there is a dis- 
agreement between the descendants of John Jacob 
Mickley and of Frederick Leisser in the story of 
what happened. The Mickley family claims the 
wagon was repaired and the journey continued 
to Allentown. The Leisser family claims the bell 
was transferred to the Leisser wagon and hauled 
to Allentown. However, it is evident that both 
farmers took part in the cavalcade. 

Arriving in Allentown, then called Northampton, 
the State House Bell was hidden underneath the 
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the 
Liberty Bell 
Church 


by 
Sleanor A. Schrawder 


floor of the Old Zion Reformed Church. Kept in 
hiding for almost a year the bell was returned to 
Philadelphia in time to herald the surrender of 
Cornwallis and eventually the end of the war. 


Four churches have been built on this same spot. 
The church standing at the time of the conceal- 
ment was the second church. Recent explorations 
have located the foundations of that church under 
an unexcavated portion of the present church. 


A campaign was conducted for funds to exca- 
vate this area and create a shrine to house a replica 
of the Liberty Bell which has been presented for 
safe keeping to the city of Allentown. The dimen- 
sions and tone of this bell are identical with those 
of the original Liberty Bell. 

The replica is one of 53 cast in France in 1950 
and presented to the United States government 
by a number of American metal and copper com- 
panies. The government presented one to each 
state. The Allentown bell belongs to the State of 
Pennsylvania and had originally been stored in the 
Daniel Boone homestead. However, it was decided 
that Allentown’s direct connection with the his- 
tory of the bell and plans for a shrine to com- 
memorate the event made it a more suitable lo- 
cation. 


The shrine will be open to the public and will 
be non-sectarian and non-denominational. 
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Invisible 


HE only time the Bible defines 

faith is in the 11th chapter of 
Hebrews, when it says, “. . . faith is 
the assurance of things hoped for, 
the conviction of thirgs not seen.” 
(Heb. 11:1.) 


This is one of our problems in 
church work. Six days a week we 
deal with things we can see, things 
we can feel, touch, weigh, and meas- 
ure, things we can buy and sell— 
tangible things. 

Then on Sundays we go to church 
and talk about intangible things: 
faith, hope, and love, things we can’t 
see, touch or measure; in _ fact, 
things we can’t even describe ade- 
quately. 

Of course, the fact is that reli- 
gion is not the only area in which 
this is true. Ideas are invisible. No 
one has seen a thought at any time, 
either. We don’t really know what 
it is, yet ideas are among the most 
powerful influences in the world. 
The fact is that intangible things 
are among the most important things 
in life. 

Take friendship, for example. The 
biography of Booker T. Washington 
tells of a boy at Tuskegee who had 
done wrong. He knew it, Wash- 
ington knew it; yet Washington be- 
friended him. He didn’t condone the 
wrong, but the boy felt he was talk- 
ing to someone who believed in him. 
He stayed in school. He later proved 
himself. 

What Washington gave him was 
not something tangible, but some- 
thing very real. Trust, confidence, 
love, acceptance. These are the most 
powerful forces in personality. 

Self-forgetfulness. These are but 
words, another of these intangibles. 
You can’t buy it or sell it, but when 
it finds expression in a St. Francis, a 
John Woolman or an Albert Sch- 
weitzer, then some wonderful things 
can happen. 

Religion moves in the realm of 
the intangibles. It is the “assur- 
ance of things hoped for, the con- 
viction of things not seen.” 

In the same chapter that defines 
faith it describes the great career 
of Moses, and says, “He endured as 
seeing him who is invisible.” (Heb. 
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Realities 


11:27b.) It is not the tangible 
things, but the intangibles—faith, 
hope, and love—that enables a man 
to endure, to persist, to triumph. It 
is not the visible things but the in- 
visible ones that are a source of 
strength. 


COMMON QUESTIONS ABOUT 
PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 


We live in a psychological age. 
The findings of psychology are be- 


ing used in every area of life— 
medicine, education, social work, 
business, and religion. There are 


some common questions that are 
frequently asked about psychology 
and religion. 

Hasn’t psychology destroyed reli- 
gion? Psychology is a study of 
human behavior. To make this 
study, the psychologists use all of 
the methods available: observation, 
research, case studies, statistical pro- 
cedures, controlled experiments, etc.; 
but it is an attempt to understand 
human behavior. It cannot and does 
does not attempt to prove or dis- 
prove the reality of God. This is a 
matter of faith. This is the area of 
theology and philosophy. When the 
psychologist speaks of God, at that 
moment he moves into another field. 
He then becomes a_ theologian, 
whether he realizes it or not. 

Aren’t some psychologists opposed 
to religion? Of course. So are some 
physicists, some doctors, and some 
businessmen. It is true that some psy- 
chologists and some schools of psy- 
chology see all religion as a supersti- 
tion. It is also true that some psy- 
chologists are deeply religious. In 
fact, some of the most significant 
statements on the practical values of 
religion have come, not from the the- 
ologians, but from the psychologists. 

Aren’t ministers getting on dan- 
gerous ground when they “dabble” 
in psychology? Yes, if they dabble 
in psychology. No one wants the 
minister to try to be an amateur 
psychologist any more than we want 
the psychologist to be an amateur 
theologian or philosopher. 

On the other hand, the minister 
cannot avoid the fact that he deals 


with people. The more he knows 
about people, the better. Of neces- 
sity he must be a counselor. He 
should always remember that when 
he is counseling, he is a pastor, and 
not a psychologist. In fairness to 
his people, he is obligated to know 
as much about human nature and 
the correct methods and techniques 
of helping as he can. Here, psy- 
chology can be of great assistance. 


THE HEALING 
POWER OF NATURE 


Once when Ralph Waldo Emerson 
was nervous and distraught about 
some problem, a wise old aunt urged 
him to get out of doors and let the 
world of nature speak to him of 
larger things. It was good advice. 

In our attempt to live an abun- 
dant and effective life, we need all 
the resources we can get. This is 
especially true today. There is a 
healing, renewing power about na- 
ture, as Emerson’s aunt knew, but 
this is largely neglected today. With 
the industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion of society, most people’s lives 
are spent indoors. We miss what 
Emanuel Kant felt when he said, 
“two things fill me with unutterable 
awe: the stars above me, and the 
moral law within me.” 

The Bible has many illustrations 
of this. The Psalmist said, “The 
heavens are telling the glory of 
God; and the firmament proclaims 
his handiwork.” (Ps. 19:1.) The 
Bible is an outdoor book. Its authors 
drew strength from “the everlasting 
hills” and Jesus spoke of the lilies of 
the field and the birds of the air in 
describing God’s love and providence. 

When Charles Jefferson was pastor 
of the Broadway Tabernacle in New 
York City, a church that the news- 
paper reporters called “the _ sky- 
scraper church,” he used to preach a 
service every spring on the values 
of nature. So he preached on lakes 
and trees and clouds and flowers, 
even on shadows, which by their very 
orderliness, tell of the orderliness of 
God. They are so exact in propor- 
tion, one can tell time by them. He 
spoke of sunsets as an act of grace. 
If a sunset occurred but once every 
hundred years, he said, we would 
be impressed by its grandeur. We 
would listen to those who had seen 
the last one, as we would look 
forward to the next one. Here, we 
would say, in such beauty is a revela- 
tion of God; but since it occurs 
every night, we hardly notice it. 

Those who see God in nature, are 
the ones who find him in scriptures 
and in the hour of worship. Here 
is a resource that can do much for 
the enrichment of life. 
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Scripture: John 1:35-42 
Matthew 4:18-20 John 6:8-9. 


OME people are remembered 

because they went to many 
places and did so many things. 
Others are remembered because 
they did so little, so that a few 
scattered instances remain vividly 
as a memory on their life and 
work. In the lesson today we are 
concerned with a person who ap- 
pears very few times in the pages 
of the Bible. 

This is a study about Andrew. 
He was the brother of Peter and 
they were disciples of John the 
Baptist (John 1:35). 

One day they were standing 
with John when Jesus walked by. 
On this occasion John said, “be- 
hold, the Lamb of God!” (verse 
36). The impression which this 
statement of belief made upon 
the two discipies was so great 
that “they followed Jesus” (verse 
37). 

Just a few minutes before I 
began to write this lesson, I was 
reading about a Methodist youth 
gathering in which there was a 
free discussion of what the young 
people thought about the teach- 
ing methods of their churches 
and their parents. One girl said, 
“expressions like ‘the lamb of 
God’ mean nothing to me. I need 
to have people speak about the 
way God can influence my life.” 
For those who heard Jesus, this 
expression was meaningful. The 
lamb was the sacrificial animal of 
the Hebrew religion. It was also 
a symbol of purity. Apply both 
of these meanings to Jesus and 
you have a very significant teach- 
ing about him and his purpose. 

Once, I heard a missionary in 
Africa speak about the same 
thing. He said that there was 
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the Scriptures Speak .. .” 


no use to speak about sheep and 
shepherds to his people who never 
knew that either existed. 

It was more trouble to explain 
the relationship between sheep 
and shepherds to people who had 
never heard of them than to use 
other figures of speech with 
which they were familiar. Cul- 
tured people, of course, can take 
ancient symbols or figures of 
speech and see them through the 
eyes of the people of the time. 

Jesus was often followed by 
people who did not understand 
what he was doing or who he 
was. On this occasion he turned 
to the two disciples and said, 
‘What do you seek?” (verse 38). 
The movement of characters in 
this passage of scripture is not 
too easy to follow. The later 
verses picture Andrew as _ hear- 
ing John speak about Jesus 


Andrew: Bringing Men to Jesus 


by the Editor 


(verse 40) after which he went 
and “found his brother Simon” 
(verse 41). 

The details of the movement 
are not important. What An- 
drew said to Simon is very im- 
portant. He said, “We have found 
the Messiah.” He brought Peter 
to Jesus. Jesus looked at him 
and said, “You shall be called 
Cephas” (verse 42). This word 
means “stone” just as the Greek 
spelling of it, ‘Peter’ does. 

Some of the early Medievalists 
put a couple of letters in this 
word, thus getting a word which 
means “head.” To us, there seems 
no indication in this simple in- 
cident that Jesus was picking out 
a head of the church, either to 
take his place or to serve in his 
own right. 

The incident related in the pas- 
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sage from Matthew, which is our 
second portion of scripture for 
study today, seems to have taken 
place at a later date. At least, 
there is nothing in the scene or in 
the situation which would in- 
dicate that it is the same one 
related in John’s Gospel. Here 
Peter and Andrew are “casting 
a net into the sea; for they were 
fishermen” (Matthew 4:18). 

On this occasion Jesus calls 
these two brothers to follow him. 
This they did, and Peter became 
one of the most outspoken dis- 
ciples of our Lord. If they had 
been believers in Jesus as the 
Messiah for some time, we can 
understand how they would have 
been moved upon his appearance 
again, to do full-time service in 
his name. 


Andrew appears again at the 
time of the feeding of the five 
thousand (John 6:5-14). There 
may not have been any more 
hopes for a solution to the prob- 
lem of feeding the crowd in An- 
drew’s mind than there was on 
the part of anyone else. How- 
ever, Andrew did at least bring 
the information about what food 
there was (verse 9). At this, 
Jesus gave Andrew a job. 

Whether Jesus won any fol- 
lowers from the feeding of the 
5,000, the Gospel of John does not 
say. They were _ astonished 
enough to say, ‘“‘This is indeed the 
prophet who is to come into the 
world!” (6:14). Our interest is 
in the way Jesus used men like 
Andrew to accomplish his pur- 


Meaning for Today 


HE late Halford E. Luccock 

once observed that the great- 
est invitation in Christianity is 
the overture, “Come and see.” 
How fitting that the disciple An- 
drew should be involved in the 
original issuance of this invita- 
tion (John 1:14-19a), for the 
entire Biblical record of Andrew’s 
life reveals him as one who was 
constantly inviting others to 
“Come and see.” 

It was Andrew who first issued 
this invitation in his own home, 
and from it came his brother 
Peter, whom Andrew introduced 
to Jesus. It was Andrew who 
brought the lad with the five bar- 
ley loaves and two fish to Jesus, 
and from this introduction the 
power of God in Christ fed a 
multitude of five thousand. And 
it was Andrew who brought a 
whole company of Greeks to 
Jesus when his fellow disciple, 
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Philip, did not know what to do 
with them. But there was no 
question in Andrew’s mind. They 
must “Come and see” Christ for 
themselves. 

The invitation ‘(Come and see” 
remains the greatest invitation 
the Church of today has to offer. 
And if we are to be involved in 
issuing this invitation there are 
certain truths we must understand 
before it can flow from our lives 
—truths understood by Andrew. 

First, we must not be afraid to 
issue the invitation “Come and 
see” in our own homes. How 
often it is said by well-meaning 
people, “I will never influence my 
children, or the members of my 
family, to become a part of the 
Church. That is a decision they 
must make for themselves.” How 
foolish! We allow the television, 
the radio, newspapers, magazines, 
friends, to influence us on what 
to drink, wear, think, buy, eat 
and use. How can we refuse to 
influence those we love about the 
most important thing in life— 


poses. This is not to say that 
he could not have accomplished 
it alone. It is to say that he 
chose to make use of his dis- 
ciples. 

The first pair of brothers were 
called “‘sons of thunder” by Jesus. 
Peter had to be spoken to many 
times. Andrew hardly figures in 
the total preaching ministry of 
Jesus, except on the few occa- 
sions mentioned. Yet, these were 
among the first disciples of our 
Lord. It ought to be some en- 
couragement to us to know that 
he can use people who are im- 
perfect. The one necessity is will- 
ingness to be used. A _ second 
qualification is absolute belief and 
trust in him. We are able to ap- 
pear with these characteristics, 
if we will. 


Christ and his Church? Had An- 
drew refused to influence his fam- 
ily there may never have been 
a disciple named Peter. 

Second, we must not refuse to 
issue the invitation “Come and 
see” to the world outside our 
homes. It was unnatural for An- 
drew, a Jew, to think that any- 
one outside the Jewish race could 
be of use to God. But Andrew 
was among the first, perhaps the 
very first, to feel that Jesus’ 
message was meant for all man- 
kind. It is often difficult for us 
to be concerned about the world 
mission of the Church. Yet we 
must face the truth that were it 
not for men like Andrew we 
would not know the gospel of 
God’s love, for the Word of God 
did not originate in our land. 

Third, Andrew tells us we must 
often give up much to issue the 
invitation, “Come and see,” for 
Andrew never attained the stature 
of Peter, the brother he brought 
to Jesus. Andrew was apparently 
never a member of the “inner cir- 
cle’ of disciples. Andrew was 
not looking for, nor did he re- 
ceive, great honor for his work. 

His life bears witness that our 
personal importance in_ the 
Church is not the thing to be de- 
sired, but the giving of the invita- 
tion to “Come and see” is the all- 
important thing. 
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“ WITu THE alD 
OF ARABELLA’ 


by Bessie M. Barker 





F PRESSED for an explana- 

tion, the members of the Ver- 
rill Women’s Club might have had 
difficulty in justifying the dissen- 
sion which existed in its ranks. 
The problem had first arisen over 
the color of a new carpet for 
the pulpit, and over the years 
ripples of antagonism had reached 
shore only to wash back and be- 
gin their journey afresh. 

When Pastor Macklin and his 
wife had arrived to take up work 
in Verrill, she had been pleased 
to accept the presidency of the 
Club, but soon rued the day. 
“Work is done, but the Spirit of 
God is not in it,’ her husband 
had said on séveral occasions, and 
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she echoed the words in her mind 
and heart. 

Now, as she listened to the 
fragmentary conversations around 
her as another meeting broke up, 
she sighed. 

“If only we could get some 
cooperation from .. .” 

“I don’t like to mention names, 
but really ...” 

“T’d have suggested something, 
but I’d just have been voted 
down..." 

“T wish next month’s meeting 
was over...” 

“We all dread going to Mrs. 
Healde’s.” 

“At least they’re united in 
that,” was in Mrs. Macklin’s mind. 


Art by FitzSimmons 


Mrs. Headle’s lunches were ex- 
cellent, but her housekeeping left 
much to be desired, the passage 
of time was the least of her 
worries ... and there was always 
Arabella. 

Arabella was the Healde cow, 
and, by reports, a paragon of 
dairy virtue, but to the casual 
observer she was a black, 
rough-furred “muley”’ beast, per- 
petually lean, though with an 
insatiable appetite. There were 
few fences on the Healde estate, 
and Arabella had a propensity for 
examining the contents of cars 
into which she could reach, and 
titillating her hide at the ex- 
pense of fenders or lamps. Seats 
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close to windows were at a prem- 
ium when the Club met at Mrs. 
Healde’s, though Arabella had 
also an unnerving habit of peer- 
ing in over the low sills. 

But Arabella was not in evi- 
dence when the meeting convened, 
though the members’ caught 
glimpses of her ranging the edge 
of the field behind the barn. Mrs. 
Macklin called the meeting to 
order, but before it was over she 
was near to tears. Arguments, 
stubborn silences . . . everything 
pointed to another fresh set of 
person-to-person recriminations 
when it was over. But proceed- 
ings drew to a close; Mrs. Mc- 
Donald extended an invitation to 
her home for the next gathering, 
and the National Anthem was 
sung. Mrs. Healde, recalling her 
duties after a period of visiting 
with the members, went to the 
kitchen, from which at last she 
bustled in. 

“Now, Mrs. McDonald, just 
put your books aside. Look, we'll 
put them on this little table, and 
shove it back by the window— 
luckily, there’s not enough wind 
to blow them off., Just make 
yourselves comfortable, every- 
body, and I’ll be right in. There 
isn’t a mite of need for help, 
Mrs. Forbes—nobody’s in a hurry, 
I’m sure. Just gather around 
the table, so you can put your 
cups on it and just reach and 
help yourself.” 

Refreshments were well under 
way when, drawn by some mental 
process known only to herself, 
Arabella approaches the house. 
The cars received her usual in- 
spection; she sniffed inquisitively 
at the pails outside the kitchen 
door, strolled leisurely to the 
front of the house and stopped 
to gaze through the window. 

Unnoticed, she inhaled the 
mingled odors of cake and coffee. 
Then her eyes rolled as _ she 
caught sight of the books on the 
table, a few inches from her. 
Possibly it was the remembrance 
of an old shoe she had chewed 
on for some time yesterday; pos- 
sibly it was merely a wish to 
sample something different. How- 
ever it was, the leather-covered 
minute book held possibilities, 
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and, inserting her head through 
the screenless window, she ex- 
tended a tongue which would 
have done credit to a cow twice 
her size, curled it expertly around 
a corner of the cover, and drew 
her prize toward her. With mag- 
nificent detachment she began to 
masticate binding and printed 
pages alike. 

Inch by inch the book disap- 
peared into Arabella’s capacious 
maw, while she flicked an ear at 
a tormenting fly. Then, at the 
sudden rising of her mistress, to 
go for more cake, Arabella with- 
drew her head precipitately. It 
caught on a flower-pot, which 
fell with a crash, and then Mrs. 
McDonald screamed: 

“My minute book—that cow’s 
eating it—oh, help me!” 

The whole Club streamed out 
to the rescue. For a few minutes 
Arabella eluded them, but at last 
Mrs. Bennett managed to grip a 
portion of the book. 

“Oh, get it away from her! 
She’ll swallow it and di-i-i-e! Oh, 
Mrs. Bennett, pull . . .” and she 
seized her neighbor around the 
waist to aid the struggle. 

“T’m doubtful if even a full 
record of a nominating conven- 
tion would damage Arabella,” 
Mrs. Forbes said aside to Mrs. 
Macklin as they joined the res- 
cue squad. 

It was soon over; Arbella re- 
laxed her grip and walked away, 
casting a jealous glance over her 
shoulder. Mrs. McDonald gingerly 
examined the minute book, or 
what was left of it. Little re- 
mained éxcept the metal binder. 
Every vestige of the minutes of 
the Club, from its inception to the 
meeting of a month ago, had van- 
ished forever into the all-embrac- 
ing digestive apparatus of Ar- 
abella. 

Across the yard Arabella 
strolled to the watering trough 
and took a long drink, and Mrs. 
Forbes’ sotto voce remark came 
only too clearly: “She must have 
found it pretty dry literature.” 

Mrs. Macklin’s strained nerves 
suddenly snapped into mirth; 
Mrs. Forbes was the next to 
yield, and in a few minutes every 
member was rocking with laugh- 


ter, even Mrs. Healde. The 
critical stare of the cause of it 
all, who had drawn closer, added 
fresh food for merriment. Then 
inspiration flashed in upon Mrs. 
Macklin, and she sprang to her 
feet from where she had col- 
lapsed on a low box. 
“Listen—you all know things 
haven’t been going right with this 


organization. We've drifted into 
fault-finding, and distrust, but 
now ... our minutes have gone, 


every bit of the record of what 
gave rise to the trouble has dis- 
appeared. We haven’t a speck 
of writing to show that there was 
ever a problem of any sort. Let’s 
put it all out of our minds and 
start fresh, and try to make bet- 
ter minutes than the ones Ar- 
abella has put away.” 

She stopped, her eyes shining, 
her breath coming short .. . had 
she said too much? Then Mrs. 
Bennett spoke: 

“T think that is all to true, 
but we haven’t had the courage 
to try to change things. Let’s 
try to do better ... and finish our 
lunch now.” 

The cheery breeze of laughter 
seemed to have washed away the 
bitterness. Jokes ran riot, gay 
plans for the future were laid, 
matters discussed that had been 
shoved aside by furtive antagon- 
ism. Then, as the teacups were 
drained, Mrs. Forbes said, her 
eyes twinkling: 

“Mrs. Macklin, may we reopen 
this meeting for business?” 

a \ 

“I'd like to propose Arabella 
for honorary membership.” 

Again they laughed, and Mrs. 
Moston, who had often shown 
herself as a bringer of stumbling- 
blocks, said gaily: 

“We'll attend to that when 
we've got the things under way 
that have been waiting for so long 
to be done.” 

Mrs. Macklin nodded light- 
heartedly when, on their way out 
to the car to go, Mrs. Forbes 
whispered to her: 

“T’ve known for some time, I 
must admit, that we needed re- 
forming, but I never dreamed of 
being reformed with the aid of 
Arabella!” 
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NEWS 


of the Brotherhood 





Convention Resolution Opposes 
Parochial School Support 


Colorado Disciples 
Hit Grab for Funds 


INDIANAPOLIS—T h e Christian 
Churches of Colorado have re- 
affirmed their support of the 
“historic position” of the Disci- 
ples in opposing the use of tax 
funds to support in any way pri- 
vate or parochial elementary and 
secondary schools. 


A resolution was adopted by the 
Assembly of Christian Churches of 
Colorado in Salida, Colo. 


In the resolution, the Colorado 
churches declared that “grants” and 
“across the board’ loans to sec- 
tarian and private elementary and 
secondary schools for construction 
and teacher salaries would endanger 
the public school system. 


The International Convention of 
Christian Churches upheld the doc- 
trine of separation of church and 
state in the 1947, 1948, 1952 and 
1954 assemblies. 


United Society Allocates 
$119,395 for Assistance 


Campus Ministry Aid 


INDIANAPOLIS—Trustees of The 
United Christian Missionary Society 
has approved appropriations to- 
taling $119,395 for 1961-62 to under- 
gird Christian work on_ college 
campuses and to supplement the 
salaries of ministers. 

These grants are a small but im- 
portant part of the total operating 
budget of the society, which will be 
$4,033,624 for the year that starts 
on July 1. 

The Board of Trustees approved 
subsidies totaling $26,875 for present 
Campus Christian Life programs 
and $20,950 for new campus work. 
For the past year, $26,400 and $10,- 
980 were budgeted for these items. 

Of the 87 congregations that will 
receive a total of $55,010 in “church 
maintenance” grants during the 
coming year, 84 received similar aid 
during 1960-61. Ninety-five con- 
gregations were provided a total of 
$67,151 during the past year. 

“Church maintenance” subsidies 
help pay the salaries of ministers 
in congregations that need tempo- 
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rary assistance. Churches included 
in the program are expected to 
reach self-support within a few 
years. 


Inadequate Assistance 
Available This Summer 


African Students in 
U.S. Are in Need 


INDIANAPOLIS—Chris- 
tian Churches have been asked to 
help African students now study- 
ing in the United States who are 
in serious need of aid and assist- 
ance during the summer months. 


As many as 2,000 African students 
now studying in the United States 
may be in serious need during the 
summer months, according to the 
Committee on Christian Work 
Among International Students of 
the National Student Christian Fed- 
eration. 


The following help is needed im- 
mediately: 


Homes: If an African student 
can without cost to him be invited 
to live in a home for the summer 
holidays, this will be of great aid 
in alleviating current financial 
stress, the committee says. 


SUMMERTIME EMPLOYMENT: “Many 
of these students desperately need 
to earn money in order to be able 
to continue their educational pro- 
grams. Such jobs might be on 
farms, in industry, in stores and 
shops.” 


FUNDS are needed to help stu- 
dents meet immediate personal 
needs and to cover transportation 
expense to the place of summer 
jobs. 


The United Christian Missionary 
Society accordingly has asked the 
Christian Churches, church women’s 
organizations, councils of churches, 
student Christian groups and _ indi- 
viduals to respond in Christian serv- 
ice and witness to meet these needs 
of African students and to provide 
the support of the Christian com- 
munity, both locally and through- 
out the country. 

All inquiries and remittances, as 
well as offers of employment oppor- 
tunities and housing, should be ad- 
dressed to African Students Emer- 
gency Program, National Student 
Christian Federation, 475 Riverside 
Drive, New York 7, New York. 


Marriage His Specialty 





Sketch Courtesy ‘‘Reader’s Digest” 
ROBERT W. BURNS was the subject 
of a popularly received article pub- 
lished in the June issue of Reader’s 


Digest. The article, “Pastor of 
Peachtree Street,” by James Saxon 
Childers, told of Dr. Burns’s “spe- 
cialty” of marriage. He has per- 
formed more than 3,000 marriages 
and regards it as a vital ministry. 


For Gaines M. Cook 
Heidelberg D.D. 


TIFFIN, OHI0O—Dr. Gaines M. Cook 
of Indianapolis, Ind., executive sec- 
retary of the International Conven- 
tion of Christian Churches, received 
the honorary doctor of divinity de- 
gree from Heidelberg College in 
commencement exercises here. 

He delivered the baccalaureate 
sermon Sunday morning at Tiffin’s 
Trinity United Church of Christ. 

The honorary degree was con- 
ferred when 140 graduating stu- 
dents received degrees. 

Before he became the interna- 
tional convention’s first executive 
secretary, Dr. Cook served for 15 
years as executive secretary of the 
Ohio Christian Missionary Society. 


L. D. Anderson Dies 


ForT WorTH, TEXAS (Bulle- 
tin)—-L. D. Anderson, for 49 


years minister of First Chris- 
tian Church here, died June 3 
at the age of 84. Surviving 
is his wife, Lois. 
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TCU Study Tour 


Fort WorTH, TExAS—Texas Chris- 
tian University’s annual Study Tour 
of Europe will leave from New York 
City via Scandinavian Airlines on 
July 16. The first scheduled stop 
will be in Scotland. 

In addition the group will visit 
England, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Aus- 
tria, Russia, Finland, Sweden and 
Denmark. The return flight will 
arrive in New York on Aug. 23. 


Hiram Funds Drive 


HIRAM, OHIO—The announcement 
of a “substantial” capital funds cam- 
paign to be launched this fall, was 
made here yesterday as part of the 
111th commencement exercises at 


Hiram College. 

Mr. Howard S. Bissell, Cleveland, 
chairman of the board of trustees, 
told the commencement audience 
that the campaign would include 
capital funds for an enlarged science 
facility, a library addition, a fine 
arts complex, funds for faculty sala- 
ries, liquidation in indebtedness of 
the physical education building and 
improvement of athletic fields. 


National City Interim 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Homer W. 
Carpenter, minister ecumenical of 
First Christian Church, Louisville, 
Ky., was interim minister of Na- 
tional City Christian Church for two 
months preceding the arrival of 
George R. Davis, the new pastor. 
Dr. Carpenter was for 25 years pas- 
tor of the Louisville church. 


Disciples Participate in Chautauqua Each Year 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y.—The eighty-eighth year of Chautauqua Insti- 
tution is now in attendance here with thousands of individuals and 
many families taking advantage of the wide-ranging activities de- 
signed to “promote the intellectual, social, physical, moral and reli- 


gious welfare of the people.” 


As usual hundreds from the Chris- 
tian Churches are sharing in the 
program this year. In 1904 a 
permanent Headquarters House was 
acquired for use of Disciples and 
in 1945 the house adjacent, named 
House of Brotherhood, was  pur- 
chased to provide additional facili- 
ties for members of Christian 
Churches, 

Chautauqua Institution will close 
the summer session this year on 
Aug. 27 with the final week desig- 


HEADQUARTERS HOUSE 
modations. 
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nated as “Missions Week,” when a 
full program related to the mission 
study courses of the current year 
will be provided. Returned mission- 
aries are honored guests during this 
special week. 

Disciples planning to attend Chau- 
tauqua this summer may make res- 
ervations for either of the Disciple 
houses by writing to Mrs. Jennie A. 
T. Riggs, treasurer, 264 N. Main 


Street, Wellsville, N. Y. 
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for Disciples at Chautauqua provides living accom- 
Disciples have been participants for years. 


Brotherhood News 


Another New Jersey 


Congregation Formed 


East ORANGE, N. J.—On Pente- 
cost Sunday Park Avenue Christian 
Church, an inner city congregation 
located here, commissioned nearly 
50 persons with the responsibility of 
establishing a new congregation in 
a suburban area. 


Both congregations met 
sanctuary of the Park Avenue 
Christian Church for a morning 
commissioning service. 


At noon, the congregations joined 
in a fellowship dinner, after which 
those present were transported to 
the New Providence, N. J., high 
school—temporary meeting place of 
the new congregation—for a serv- 
ice of response and dedication. 


The new congregation, known as 
the Community Christian Church, 
has been meeting regularly since 
November, 1960, and Charles E. 
Wilson, Jr., has been serving as min- 
ister since Feb. 1. 


The new congregation represents 
not only the desire of the Park 
Avenue Christian Church to estab- 
lish the Church in communities of 
New Jersey where it is needed, but 
also the first step in a plan devel- 
oped by the ministry of the Park 
Avenue Christian Church of East 
Orange to maintain the inner city 
congregation through the establish- 
ment of suburban congregations 
which will witness in their own 
community as well as be vitally 
related to the inner city witness of 
the sponsoring congregation. 

This relationship between the two 
congregations was spelled out in de- 
tail in the litany of commission, in 
the commission itself, and in the 
commissioning sermon delivered by 
Ross M. Willis, minister of the Park 
Avenue Christian Church. An ar- 
ticle about this plan appeared in 
the April 23 issue of The Christian. 

Among those who participated in 
the commissioning service, and the 
service of response and dedication 
were Mr. Willis, David L. Moore and 
Charles E. Wilson, Jr., ministers of 
the two congregations; J. Clinton 
Bradshaw of The United Christian 
Missionary Society; Matthias Tor- 
gerson of the Tri-Community Coun- 
cil of Churches; Alexander H. Shaw, 
general secretary of the New Jersey 
Council of Churches; Hampton 
Adams, pastor of the Park Avenue 
Christian Church, New York City; 
Jimmy R. Edwards, chairman of the 
Community Christian Church con- 
gregation; James A. Quinn and 
Chaplain (Capt.) Robert R. Eisen- 
lauer, both elders of Park Avenue 
Christian Church in East Orange. 


in the 
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Graduation 1961 


@ FULTON, Mo.—The final hour on 
the campus here for 159 graduating 
seniors from William Woods College 
came on May 28 when commence- 
ment exercises were held. 

Travis A. White, president of Mid- 
western University, Wichita Falls, 
Texas, was the commencement 
speaker. 

Kenneth A. Kuntz, minister of 
First Church, Hannibal, Mo., was 
the speaker for the baccalaureate 
service. 


@ WILSON, N. C.—Two nationally 
known figtres and two alumni of 
Atlantic Christian College played 
important roles during the recent 
graduating exercises held here at 
the college. 

Robert G. Storey, vice-president of 
the International Convention of 
Christian Churches, gave the com- 
mencement address. J. Daniel Joyce, 
associate professor of New Tes- 
tament at Christian Theological 
Seminary, Indianapolis, preached the 
baccalaureate sermon. 

Honorary degrees were presented 
to J. Ernest Paschall, president of 
North Carolina’s Branch Banking 
and Trust Company; and Mrs. Eliza- 
beth House Hughey, state librarian 
of North Carolina. 


@ ORANGE, CALiIF.—William F. 
Knowland, former United States 
Senator, gave the commencement 


address here at Chapman College 
on June 4. 

Ernest Cadman Colwell, president 
of Southern California School of 
Theology, Claremont, preached the 
baccalaureate sermon. 

Honorary degrees were conferred 
at the Centennial Founders’ Day 
Scholarship Banquet held Mar. 3 
to I. Lynd Esch, president of In- 
diana Central College, Indianapolis; 
George L. Tolman, minister here at 
First Christian Church; and Paul 
H. Davis, college consultant for The 
Reader’s Digest. 


@ ENID, OKLA.—United States Sen- 
ator from the nation’s newest state 
and past governor of the Territory 
of Hawaii, Oren E. Long, was the 
1961 commencement speaker here 
at Phillips University. Donald Mc- 
Kay, minister of Central Church, 
Denver, Colo., gave the baccalaure- 
ate sermon. 

Honorary degrees were presented 
to Senator Long and to Carlton D. 
Garrison, minister of First Church, 
Ponca City, Okla., and William S. 
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Parish, Jr., minister of First Church, 
Lawton, Okla. 


@ HirAM, OnI0O—George C. Stuart, 
minister of Central Woodward 
Church, Detroit, delivered the bac- 
calaureate: sermon here at Hiram 
College and Harlie L. Smith, president 
of the Board of Higher Education 
of Disciples of Christ, gave the com- 
mencement address. 

Both services were held June 4 
for the more than 100 Hiram Col- 
lege seniors. 


@ BETHANY, W. Va.—Henry Hazlitt, 
contributing editor of Newsweek 
magazine and author of books on 
economics, spoke here on June 4 
at the 120th annual commencement 
exercises of Bethany College. Perry 
E. Gresham, president of the col- 
lege, gave the baccalaureate address. 

The honorary degrees of doctor 
of humanics were conferred by the 
college upon Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Rogers, well-known TV and movie 
cowboy stars. 

Additional honorary degrees were 
presented to George Earle Owen, 
executive chairman of the Division 
of General Departments of The 
United Christian Missionary Society; 
Francis W. Hibler, psychologist from 
Chicago, Ill.; and Charles L. Mel- 





enyzer, businessman, civic and 
church leader from Charleroi, Pa.; 
and Mr. Hazlitt. 


@ CoLumsiA, Mo.—Ben C. Bobbitt, 
executive secretary of the Northern 
California Association of Christian 
Churches and father of one of the 
graduates, was the speaker for grad- 
uation exercises of the Seminary 
of the Missouri School of Religion 
held here June 4. 


@ FortT WortTH, TeExAsS—Paul F. 
Sharp, president of Hiram College, 
Hiram, Ohio, gave the commence- 
ment address before Texas Christian 
University’s graduating class on May 
31. 

A record class of 639 received de- 
grees, including 28 from Brite Col- 
lege of the Bible. 

Honorary degrees were given to 
Dr. Sharp; Albert N. Jones, execu- 
tive secretary of the Louisiana As- 
sociation of Christian Churches; 
George C. Stuart, minister of Cen- 
tral-Woodward Church, Detroit; and 
Dr. Halford Morlan, retired physi- 
cian, Phoenix, Ariz. 


@ LEXINGTON, Ky.—Commencement 
exercises were held here June 11 at 
Transylvania College. Speaker for 
the occasion was James A. Moak, 
general secretary of the Kentucky 
Association of Christian Churches. 

Honorary degrees were presented 
to Mr. Moak; Dr. Carl H. Fortune, 
local physician; and Dr. Halford J. 
Morlan, surgeon and philanthropist 
from Fairfield, Ill. 





EUREKA COLLEGE, Eureka, IIl., recently sponsored a Practicum for college 


students who are majoring in religion. Leadership for the course included: 

(standing) Chester Crow, of the college staff, and Mrs. Doris Demaree, 

Indianapolis, Ind.; (seated from left) Mrs. Bertie Bryan, Kansas City, Mo., 

Mrs. Harold Johnson, Indianapolis, Ind., Miss Mary Elliott, Bloomington, Il, 
and Mrs. Bert Sutton, Quincy, III. 
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—FREEDOM’S DRAMA IN KOREA 


(Continued from page 8.) 


per cent of the ROKA as compared 
with 5 per cent for the population 
of Korea as a whole. 

U. S. Army regulations state 
that “Commanders are responsible 
for the religious life, morals, and 
morale of their commands, and for 
the efficiency of chaplains under 
their command.” This obligation 
is accepted by commanders, and, in 
Korea, leadership in this regard is 
remarkable. 

In a recent Protestant worship 
service in Korea attended by over 
400 soldiers, two soldiers came for- 
ward at the invitation given by the 
chaplain to those desiring to be- 
come Christian. 

Immediately following them came 
the division eommander, a major 
general, who took the hand of the 
chaplain and said, “I want to re- 
affirm my faith in Jesus Christ as 
my personal Savior.” 

This is Christian witness and re- 
sponsible Christian leadership. Al- 
ways present for chapel worship, 
this same general told me a few 
days later that every member of 
his staff attended church services 
regularly. 

A new plan to raise the religious 
and moral standards to the high- 
est possible level was recently in- 
itiated for the men of Eighth United 
States Army, by General Carter B. 
Magruder, the commanding general. 
A code, which embraces in com- 
pendium form the principles to 
which each soldier is expected to 
adhere, was published recently in 
pocket-card size and distributed to 
all military personnel presently as- 
signed. This code will be explained 
and given to every incoming soldier 
upon his arrival in Korea. 

Strong lay-movements, called the 
Men of the Chapel for Protestants 
and the Holy Name Society for Ro- 
man Catholics, have been developed 
to real strength in Korea. There 
are active chapters of both move- 
ments in almost every chapel in 
Korea. The soldier can profit much 
by participation in these movements 
which encourage active participa- 
tion in evangelism, Christian edu- 
cation, missions, charities, steward- 
ship, and fellowship. 

The Eighth U. S. Army Retreat 
Center, called “Little Heaven” by 
our soldiers in Korea, with two re- 
treats held weekly, offers opportu- 
nity for spiritual enrichment and 
inspiration activity provided for our 
soldiers in Korea. 

A new activity called ‘one-day 
religious retreats’ was developed 
recently. They were conducted in 
the unit chapels. throughout Korea 
by teams of chaplains and mission- 
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aries, devoting eight to ten hours 
to religious instruction, spiritual ex- 
ercises, and preaching. 

The American soldier is a gener- 
ous person. Practically every com- 
pany size Army unit in Korea is 
supporting at least one of the more 
than 400 orphanages for Korean 
children. Food, clothing, school 
supplies, medicine and other prac- 
tical assistance is given in their 
support. For the individual soldier, 
this is an unusual opportunity for 
benevolent and worthwhile service 
to mankind. 

Sooner or later, your sons and 
mine may serve either in Korea 
or on other frontiers of freedom. 
Whenever they do, they should be 
well equipped for their duty in ways 
that only parents, schools, and 
churches can equip them. 

They must be trained to “put on 
the whole armor of God” in order 
that they ‘may be able to with- 
stand in the evil day, and having 
done all, to stand.” Our soldiers 
who have been properly equipped 
are assuming their sacred task with 
honor—their role of service to God 
and country. 


Sixth Generation 


SIXTH GENERATION DISCIPLES is 
the honor held by Stanford Taylor 
Friend, Jr., and his sister, Willa Pearl 
Friend. The two recently came into 
the fellowship of First Christian 
Church, Miami, Tex., by confession 
of faith and baptism. Their great- 
great-great-grandfather, Richard T. 
Willis, reportedly baptized by Alex- 
ander Campbell, came to Dade Coun- 
ty, Missouri, and helped organ- 
ized the Antioch Christian Church, 
in 1839. The family has held a con- 
tinuous membership in the Christian 
Church for six generations. 








For 
Parents 
and 
Teachers 
of 


Two-Year-Oids 
and under 


MESSAGES TO PARENTS OF 
CHILDREN UNDER TWO 


Ten colorful 4-page leaflets for 
churches to give to parents at 3- 
month intervals. They tell parents 
how to promote Christian behavior 
at each age period. $1.50 per 
packet. 


THE TWOS AT CHURCH 


A 160-page text for teachers and 
parents giving suggestions on class- 
room surroundings, furnishings, 
toys and other guidance materials. 
$.75. 


PICTURE STORYBOOKS 


Four colorful, illustrated 32-page 
books for use at home or church. 
Contains Bible stories, simple table 
graces, short verses and other ma- 
terial for 2-year-olds. $1.50 per 
set of four. 


MESSAGES TO PARENTS 


Eight-page illustrated messages to 
send parents, one each quarter, 
suggesting what can be done at 
home to deepen learning begun at 
church. $.20 per set. 


NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYTHMS 
Songbook, and record, of songs, 
rhythms, and rhythm plays related 
to stories and activities in the 
church school. Songbook, $.50, 
331, rpm record w/book, $3.00. 


order samples from 


CHRISTIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
Box 179, St. Louis 66, Mo. 
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(Continued from page 9.) 


Public governmental responsi- 
bility for minority rights may go 
a long way toward dispelling the 
prejudices felt by people who are 
influenced by this particular trait 
of personality. In a recent in- 
terview by Pete Martin for the 
Saturday Evening Post (May 21, 
1960) the Negro _ performer 
Sammy Davis, Jr. said, ‘“The most 
prejudiced people in the world 
are the oppressed. They have no 
other way to fight back, so they 
fight prejudice with prejudice” 
(p. 104). 

Parents and teachers have a 
tremendous responsibility for the 
moral growth of our children and 
the future of our nation. Our 
feelings about ourselves have a 
great deal to do with the way 
we react toward others. Atti- 
tudes, like the proverbial Rome, 
do not spring up suddenly but 
are built from the beginning of 
childhood and depend for their 
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—LET’S TALK ABOUT PREJUDICE 


nature upon the influences upon 
the child of his parents, teachers, 
the society about him and its 
values, and the ways in which he 
is taught to regard himself. 

If we can instill in the child 
the desire and ability to intel- 
ligently see differences among 
people—as individual differences 
and not as stereotypes by which 
he thinks of a group as all having 
the same characteristics—we 
have made one step toward pre- 
venting the growth of prejudice 
in him. 

If we can help him by careful 
guidance to find a way of life— 
vocationally and avocationally, 
politically and socially, and above 
all spiritually—in which he will 
be most likely to find satisfaction 
with his own circumstances, we 
have taken another step. And 
if we teach him to develop a re- 
spect for the rights of all peo- 
ple and himself included, rather 
than a blind dependence upon an 





Classified advertisements are accepted at the rate of 
25c per word, subject to editorial approval. Minimum 
charge $5.00. 


impersonal “authority,’”’ we have 
led him still another mile along 
the road that will hasten the day 
when prejudice is removed from 
our society. 

In the October, 1958, issue of 
Reader’s Digest there is a brief 
anecdote concerning Cecil Poole, 
a Negro assistant district at- 
torney of San Francisco who lives 
in a “white neighborhood.” One 
day his six-year-old daughter 
came running to him. ‘“There’s 
a cross on our lawn, all burned. 
Why is it there?” 

Mr. Poole gathered all his 
emotions within himself and then 
spoke quietly. ‘Some Christian,” 
he said, “has lost his way.” 

Let’s not let the children for 
whom we are responsible lose 
theirs. 
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Relax 


DEFINITIONS 


Coffee break: When the sec- 
ond cup is free. 


NEVER A QUIET 
MOMENT 


Although their romance 
failed to bloom, 
Oblivious of the cause, 
She was convinced he 
loved her still; 


He knew she never was. 
PAUL ARMSTRONG 


SHORT COURSE 


The boys at Fort Benning 
were discussing the facts of 
life, while waiting to make 
their first parachute jump. 

Someone remarked that if 
your chute failed to open it 
would take only seven seconds 
to fall the 1000 feet. 

Turning to bug-eyed Morris, 
I said, “What would you do if 
your chute didn’t open?” 

“Man,” he said, “I’d know I 
had. just seven seconds to learn 
how to fly.” 


MICKY MORAN IN QUOTE 


Money doesn’t make you 
happy but it quiets the nerves. 


SEAN O’CASEY 


@ Brotherhood News 


Leadership Changes 


@ INDIANAPOLIS, IND—Harold R. 
Johnson, associate secretary for 
church development for the Associa- 
tion of Christian Churches in In- 
diana, will join the Christian edu- 
cation staff of The United Christian 
Missionary Society Sept. 1 as a na- 
tional counselor in church-wide lead- 
ership development. 


@ WASHINGTON, D. C.—Clyde H. 
Evans has resigned as associate min- 
ister of Lakewood Christian Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, to become associate 
executive secretary-director of the 
Capital Area Council of Christian 
Churches with offices here. 


@ INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Mrs. Paul C. 
Kepple has been named _ interim 
director of children’s work of the 
Department of World Outreach of 
The United Christian Missionary 
Society. 


@ CLEVELAND, OHIOo—Nathan Smith, 
minister of the Brunswick (Ohio) 
Christian Church, became on June 
1 the associate secretary of the Ohic 
Christian Missionary Society, with 
headquarters here. 





Nena 


“GOD IS MY LANDLORD” 


The story of “DYNAMIC KERNELS” 
in 45 minute color-sound. 
Write Mrs. Perry Hayden, “‘The Quaker Miller’ 
Tecumseh, Mich., Dept. CHE 


MONOGRAM 
, DINNERWARE 


For use by churches, 
societies and others. 


Price List on Request 
H. LEONARD & SONS 


38 Fulton St. West Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
‘ b Tas 

,“Manutacturers of Church Worship Aids 

~ exclusively for over a quarter of a 


century... . Write for catalog and listing 
of local dealers desirous of serving you. 


SUDBURY BRASS GOODS CO. 


Dept.13 70 Pearl Street, Brookline 46, Mass. 


or NBA HOMES 


are God's benediction upon the needy 
... Through many living up to the 
NAME OF CHRISTIAN ...WHO ARE 
FULL OF GOOD WORKS. 
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Gm 
Inside 


HE late Dean Inge, falsely 

called the gloomy Dean by the 
British press, once posed a search- 
ing test for one’s faith. If you 
want to discover what you really 
believe, he suggested, ask your- 
self two questions and be honest 
in answering them. 


First, if you had a fairy god- 
mother who promised to grant 
you three wishes, what would 
those three wishes be? And sec- 
ond, what are the things, if any, 
that you would die rather than 
do? 

The.great Anglican leader was 
trying here to get at what is 
really inside of us, and this is 
most important. Jesus placed the 
emphasis here when He said: “It 
is not that which goes into a 
man that defiles him, but that 
which comes out of him.” 


During the second world war, 
when I was an army chaplain 
with troops in the Pacific, my 
sister, Anna Belle, helped to light 
up many dark and lonesome days 
with her beautiful and encour- 
aging letters. One of them car- 
ried a P. S., which I clipped and 
pasted in my notebook. I turn 
to it again tonight, and though 
it is turning yellow with age, I 
can read it with the melancholy 
and delight I felt on first receiv- 
ing it nineteen years ago: 

“Tell me,” she wrote, ‘“what 
you feel when the moon is shin- 
ing in your room upon you and 
your lamp is dying out, and I will 
tell you how old you are, and I 
shall know if you are happy.” 

This is another test one can 
face, if he wants to discover his 
spiritual interior. And certainly 
there are many more, but they 
are all linked by kindred ties with 
Dean Inge’s probing criteria. I 
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By Frank Johnson Pippin 


suggest only a few. There are 
many more. 

If you had a million dollars, 
tax free, what would you do, and 
how would you spend it? 

If you knew your behavior 
would never be found out by man 
or God, how would you act? 

If you knew you could suc- 
cessfully change your name, move 
out of the country, and thus ditch 
all your present responsibilities, 
and start over somewhere else, 
would you do it? 

If you owed a just and honest 
debt that your creditor could 
never legally collect, would you 
try to pay it? 

If you learned conclusively that 
there never was any such person 
as: Jesus Christ, would you con- 
tinue to try to live by the teach- 
ings attributed to him in the 
New Testament? 


Obituaries 


James E. Greer 


James E. Greer, retired Chirstian Churches minister, 
died April 17, at his home in Bartlesville, Okla., fol- 
lowing a lengthy illness. He attended Transylvania 
College, The College of the Bible, Phillips University 
and graduated from the University of Tulsa. He was 
ordained in Bartlesville, March 4, 1935. 

His pastorates included Quapaw, Barnsdall, Harts- 
horne, Haileyville, Broken Arrow and Idabel, all in 
Oklahoma; Pensacola, Fla., Corning, Ark., and Truth 
or Consequences, N. M. 

Survivors include his widow of the home, one 
daughter, Mrs. Virginia Boon Brady, Bartlesville; one 
eae Ermest Greer, Hartshelle, Ala., and two grand- 
children. 


Mrs. Lloyd Morgan 


_Mrs. Lois Morgan, wife of Lloyd Morgan, minister of 
First Christian Church, Bolivar, Mo., died April 14. 
Memorial services were held April 17 from the church. 


Charles A. Richard 


Charles A. Richard, Topeka, Kan., died April 1 
at the age of 80 years. He served as minister of First 
Christian Church, Topeka, Lawrence and Manhattan; and 
also served the Christian churches in Circleville and 
Goff, Kansas. 

He was past Grand Chaplain of the Grand Mason 
Lodge of Kansas; served as Kansas State senator for 
two years, was president of the Topeka Council of 
Churches; served as president of the Kansas Christian 
Missionary Society; and for a number of years was 
chaplain of the Kansas Reformatory at Hutchinson. 

Survivors include his twin brother, Frank G. Richard. 


Mary E. Spice 


Mary E. Spice, a member of Central Christian Church, 
Anderson, Indiana, died Nov. 13, 1960. For many 
years she was principal of Central Avenue School in 
Anderson. She served several years as a teacher in the 


Week Day School of Religious Education in Anderson. 





A Pertinent Parody 


Penned by a pondering 
church school nursery leader 
following a particular 
Sunday morning 


The gingham dog 

And the calico cat 
Were here this Sunday. 
Think of that! 


The children laughed, 

Sat still for a change, 

But when time was up 

The “teacher” felt . . . strange. 


So Miss Thomas worried 
And began to doubt. 

Is this what church school 
Ts all about? 


You can’t really “teach” 
A child of three. 

But what can you do? 

W on’t someone help me? 


Obviously, Miss Thomas hasn’t 
heard about Bethany Graded mate- 
rials for three-year-olds. She doesn’t 
know about how much help she can 
get from Jessie Carlson’s guide, At 
Church with Three-Year-Olds. It 
shows how children can _ learn 
through planned activities that make 
church school sessions purposeful 
without trying to set up a “class- 
room” situation beyond the capabili- 
ties of three-year-olds. 

And she isn’t familiar with Sto- 
ries from Church booklets, Read- 
to-Me Cards, Messages to Parents, 
Nursery Picture Sets and Nursery 
Songs and Rhythms. lf she were, 
she’d know how they smooth the 
way toward meeting basic objec- 
tives of Christian education for 
children, at home and at church. 


For all the ‘“‘Miss Thomases” in your 
church school, send for the free book- 
let, The Young Family. It tells all 
about the materials. To see samples, 
send for the ‘‘Three-Year-Old Exami- 
nation Kit'’—$4.25 (returnable for full 
credit after examination). 
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DISTINGUISHED 
DISCIPLES 


by A. T. DeGroot 


THE SPIRIT OF '76 


ROBABLY the most fre- 

quently copied picture in 
America is “The Spirit of ’76”— 
and its central figure is a Disciple 
preacher. 

When plans were under way 
for the Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia in 1876, Archibald 
Willard, an artist in Cleveland, 
Ohio, began to prepare a large 
comic cartoon that he was going 
to entitle ““Yankee Doodle.” Just 
at this time his father, S. R. Wil- 
lard, a Disciple preacher, died. 
The artist decided to memorialize 
his father’s sturdy and serious 
character in a stirring painting. 
The result was this picture, which 
became the sensation of the 
Philadelphia Exposition. 


THE 


$3.98 





Seven variations of this theme, 
in different sizes, were executed 
by Willard. Our copy is from 
what may be the earliest, now at 
Marblehead, Massachusetts. The 
boy in the picture was Henry 
Kelsey Devereaux, son of General 
Devereaux of Cleveland; the fifer 
is Hugh Mosher, Willard’s com- 
rade in the 86th Ohio Regiment. 

S. R. Willard, the drummer 
and preacher, served Christian 
Churches at Stow, Kent, Russell, 


Books Received 


THE GOSPELS a INTO MODERN ENG- 
LISH. By J. B. Phillips. The Macmillan Company. 
252 pages. $1.25 (Paper). 

THE MODERN USE OF THE BIBLE. By Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. The Macmillan Company. 291 
pages. $1.95 (Paper). 

AN AMERICAN DIALOGUE (Paperback Edition). By 
Robert McAfee Brown and Gustave Weigel. Double- 
day and Company, Inc. 240 pages. $0.95. 

THE BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGIST READER. Edited 
by G. Ernest Wright and David Noel Freedman. Double- 
day and Company, Inc. 342 pages. $1.45 (Paper). 
SUCCESSFUL PARTIES AND HOW TO GIVE THEM. 
By Marjorie Wackerbarth and Lillian S. Graham.  T. 
$. Denison and Company, Inc. 294 pages. $3.95. 
THE FIFTH DECADE—REPORT ON THE CHURCH 
AND MIGRATORY FARM LABOR. By Galen R. 
Weaver, Editor, and others. National Council of 
Churches, 475 Riverside Drive, New York, 27, N. Y. 
78 pages. $1.25 (Paper). Quantity prices available 
upon request. 

THE MIGRANT MINISTRY TODAY. By Galen R. 
Weaver, Editor. gaa Council of Churches. 35 
pages. $0. (Paper). Quantity prices available 
upon request. 

NIHILISM. By — Thielicke. 


Harper and Broth- 
ers. 186 pages. 





Mantua, LaGrange, Wellington 
and perhaps other places in Ohio. 
He was for some time an agent 
of the Ohio Christian Missionary 
Society. He became the symbol 
of American Patriotism as well 
as a representative of an Ameri- 
can religious movement. 

A full set of color slides and 
script on “Distinguished Disciples” 
may be rented from Dr. DeGroot, 
TCU, Fort Worth, Texas. 


PARABLES 


331; rpm Hi-Fi Here is one of the most unusual recordings you'll ever hear. It 


features talented young Edwin Bolton with his fresh interpreta- 
tions of the characteristic message of Jesus—the parable. You'll 
find genuine joy here. Quiet strength. A renewed understand- 
ing of the ageless wisdom of Jesus. 


OWI BOLTON 
a mah 


Included in this unusual 
presentation are three musical works never published before. 


Get a copy of this rewarding new album soon. Discover again 


the endless wonder of Jesus’ familiar “picture stories,” now 


he eT) 


powerfully interpreted in the dramatic, narrative singing style 
of Edwin Bolton. 


it to yourself to share in this rare listening experience. 


order from: 
Christian Board of Publication 
Box 179 St. Louis 66, Mo. 


If you enjoy religious recordings, you owe 


Side One: The Good Samaritan Side Two: 
PARABLES The Penitent SAYINGS 
OF The 90 and 9 OF 


JESUS The Publican JESUS 


edwin bolton 
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Ye Are The Light of the World 
If God So Clothed The Grass 
The Greatest In The Kingdom 
The Rich Young Ruler 
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Gem of Many Facets 


The Gospel Story. By M. Jack 
Suggs. Bethany Press. 95 pages. 
$2.50. 


The plea for a return to more 
reading of the Bible is often ex- 
pressed. Some would hope such 
reading would be “intelligent.” This 
book is dedicated to the reading and 
study of the Bible, particularly the 
New Testament. The Gospel Story 
makes one want to start afresh and 
trace down the relationships be- 
tween the main ideas and their man- 
ner of expression in our Bible. To 
some these often seem strange and 
without meaning in our time. 

The gospels are based upon and 
are essentially the message of early 
missionaries. The resurrection was 
vital to this story. These docu- 
ments, therefore, are not biography 
but a report of Christ’s whole life 
and work in relation to the risen 
Lord. So begins Jack Suggs in this 
small volume. These (gospels) are 
the “testimony to the meaning of 
Christ as the Resurrection Faith un- 
derstood Him.” 

The reader is provided a clear, 
succinct picture of the _ historical 
“setting” of Jesus’ ministry. Christ 
appears against the backdrop of the 
world in the “fullness of time.” The 
political structure of Palestine as a 
part of the Roman Empire is out- 
lined. This gives meaning to the 
message that otherwise is not easily 
understood except as viewed in this 
context. Significant also to an un- 
derstanding of the whole is a de- 
lineation of the many aspects of the 
Jewish religion, its teaching and 
sects. 

With the background given by 
Dr. Suggs, Christ’s message, terms, 
modes of speech and the illustrations 
used have new meaning. Taxes, pil- 
grimages to the temple, cleansing, 
the Law, the Kingdom of God and 
the Messiah concept become clear 
in a reading of the New Testament 
as explained here. 

This book is recommended as a 
“gem of many facets through which 
the Light of the Gospel shines upon 
the affairs of men.” Laymen wish- 
ing to educate themselves “religious- 
ly” will find this volume of much 
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‘s¥ou Are What You Read’’ 


help. Church librarians will want 
to add this book to church libraries 
and literature _ tables. Ministers 
should not overlook the resources 
of this small volume, distilled from 
the author’s years of lecturing.— 
BRUCE POUNDSTONE. 


Admirable Orientation 


Religious Education, A Compre- 
hensive Survey. Edited by Marvin 
J. Taylor. Abingdon Press, 1960. 446 
pages. $6.50. 


The purpose of the editor and au- 
thors of Religious Education, A 
Comprehensive Survey is’ indeed 
worthy and was well carried out. 
Repeatedly the worker in Christian 
education desires a volume that 
sums up recent developments in a 
particular area of Christian educa- 
tion. 

The editor is Marvin J. Taylor, 
a member of the graduate faculty 
of the University of Pittsburgh. He 
says in the preface that among the 
many uses intended, the book was 
“structured to serve the college or 
seminary class as an introductory 
survey textbook.” The author of 
each chapter is a reputable scholar 
of his assigned subject, and the re- 
sult is that the chapters do admir- 
ably serve as an orientation source. 

The outline of the book moves 
systematically. It begins with a 
study of principles. In this section 
the chapters on “Current Theologi- 
cal Developments and _ Religious 
Education,” by Daniel Day Williams, 
and “The Use of the Bible in Reli- 
gious Education,” by Ralph D. Heim, 
are, in the opinion of this reviewer, 
especially well written. 

Part II considers programs, ma- 
terials, and methods. Part III gives 
attention to administration, build- 
ings, equipment, evaluation, and 
Christian education in institutions 
of higher learning. Part IV pre- 
sents summary descriptions of eight 
agencies which foster Christian edu- 
cation. 

The 40 different contributors were 
so well chosen that this book will 
undoubtedly be one of the principle 
summary publications in Christian 
education for this decade.—MaArvIN 
E, SMITH. 


Gymnastics and Flashes 
The Freedom of the Will. By 


Austin Farrer. 
Sons. 330 pages. 


Charles Scribner’s 
$4.95. 


This is a sophisticated and erudite 
philosophical discussion of the prob- 
lem of the freedom of the human 
will. While it is sometimes brilliant, 
it is more often laborious. 

The first five chapters are devoted 
to an analysis of the “mind-body” 
problem without any particularly 
strong pertinency to the main prob- 
lem of the volume. Fortunately, 
the author expresses his conclusions 
with brevity and clarity at the end 
of the chapters. 

The recent Gifford Lecturer in- 
sists that the problem of free will 
is a formal problem. Freedom in 
general can only be defined nega- 
tively as the absence of constraining 
or interfering power. 

Recalling Descartes’ attempt to 
exercise universal doubt only to find 
that he was doubting and must con- 
clude that at least he himself ex- 
isted, Mr. Farrer asserts that the 
determinist is in a similar predica- 
ment. That is, nothing but an ar- 
bitrary choice could keep up the 
experiment of not choosing. The 
determinist protagonist may assert 
that explanation has the final word. 
But the believer in freedom will 
reply that even if casual explanation 
be supreme in the end, nevertheless 
the last word lies with the personal 
action since explanation is a per- 
sonal action. 

After pursuit, attack, and counter- 
attack, the author decides that rea- 
sonable conduct is, as such, free. At 
the end of the book he ventures into 
an exploration of the relation of 
the “creaturely will’ to the “divine 
will.” He concludes that this rela- 
tion is a mystery. But this is really 
a “dodge” about the whole matter. 

The final chapter is another chap- 
ter filled with obscurity. In spite 
of frequent philosophical gymnastics 
and flashes of brilliant analysis the 
total result is such that the book 
is one of the lesser ones to come as 
a result of the Gifford Lectures.— 
FRANK N. GARDNER. 
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FOR OVER 77 YEARS this reminder has been acted upon by thousands of Christian Churches 
faced with needs for new and expanded facilities. In fact, 5,991 loans to Christian Churches 
have been closed since Church Extension's first year in 1883, representing more than $52,300,000. 


These figures speak well for the program and management of the Board of Church Extension 
but they do not tell the complete story. 


Behind each of these loans stand thousands of churches and individuals whose savings deposits 
and investments have provided the major portion of Church Extension's loan reserves. 


| Your savings dollars do their most significant work and earn generous interest returns when 
placed with Church Extension. 


314% ON PASSBOOK ACCOUNTS 
4% oN INVESTMENT CERTIFICATES 


(compounded semi-annually) 


BOARD OF CHURCH EXTENSION OF DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 


110 South Downey Avenue Indianapolis 7, Indiana 


Please send further savings plans information to: 
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Deprived of Rights? 
Editor, The Christian: 


I protest the continued use of the 
name “The Disciples of Christ” when 
referring to the Christian Church. 
It was at the International Conven- 
tion at Cleveland that we voted to 
change our name. And yet, in many 
of your articles and in many of the 
published statements by our agen- 
cies we still see ourselves referred 
to as “The Disciples of Christ.” 
Does Alexander Campbell still have 
such power over us that we are de- 
prived of the democratic right to 
be called by the thing that we feel 
is most in keeping with our move- 
ment? What kind of action is re- 
quired to get our name changed 
in news articles released by our 
agencies and in your own publica- 
tion? 

Whatever you can do to promote 
having us called “Christian” rather 
than “Disciple” will bring cheers 
from me.—TOM UNDERWOOD, Prairie 
Village, Kan. 


EDITOR’S COMMENT: Titles get 
cumbersome for printing purposes 
sometimes. And “we” didn’t help 
“us’ much by moving the paren- 
theses to the other name. How- 
ever, I don’t assume that the use 
of either half of our Convention 
name, “Christian Churches (Disci- 
ples of Christ)” is out of order. 
When yow’re talking of individuals 
it’s another.matter. There really is 
no easy solution. 


Important Conditions 
Editor, The Christian: 


The letter of Mr. McKinley about 
“Pulpit Raids” and the Editor’s com- 


ment (The Christian, March 26, 
1961), prompt me to make some 
comments based on_ observations 


over many years. 

Years of experience and acquaint- 
ance with church life develop in 
many pastors excellent qualifications 
for work as staff members of church- 
supported agencies. The agencies 
are generally unable to get men of 
equivalent qualifications from busi- 
ness and professional fields for the 
salaries they can pay. 

There are some conditions which 
encourage men to accept calls from 
pastorates to staff positions. 

The number of men who change 
from the ministry to public educa- 
tional and business positions and 
the number whose wives have taken 
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“The spirit and soul of all ‘reformation is free discussion.” 


—Alexander Campbell 


cause for serious concern. One of 
the most important conditions in- 
fluencing personal decisions is the 
problem of tenure and transfer in 
pastoral work for the most experi- 
enced men. Too many pulpit com- 
mittees will consider only younger 
men.—WALTER L. Myers, Eugene, 
Oregon. 


Vacant Pulpits 
Editor, The Christian: 


Please allow me to endorse the 
letter of Philip McKinley of Mis- 
sion Hills, Calif., in your issue of 
March 26, 1961, under the heading 
of “Pulpit Raids.’ While I would 
scarcely approve the _ adjective 
“nasty” which he uses with refer- 
ence to the new and apparently 
growing practice of calling pastors 
to “general agencies” positions, it 
is worth studying, and, if possible, 
checking. 

If, as you say, “The need of the 
pastoral ministry is paramount,” 
should not its further weakening 
be carefully guarded? Have we 
given proper attention to a search 
for laymen for positions not requir- 
ing essentially an ordained minis- 
ter? Time was when most of our 
benevolent homes were directed by 
women, from whom, indeed, if rec- 
ords are reliable, the NBA had its 
origin. Now a majority of these, I 
think, have ministers as adminis- 
craters: . . . 

Do the achievements of these, in 
vigorous and expansive promotions 
of our cooperative causes, more 
than compensate for the _ losses 
caused by the many vacancies in 
pulpits of churches that possess 
great possibilities, under adequate 
leadership?—-BEN H. CLEAVER, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo. 


Historic Phrase 
Editor, The Christian: 


The Feb. 12, 1961, issue of The 
Christian, on page eight, heading, 
“Editorials,” contains the following 
sentence: “There were occasional 
rumors that some Baptists stili 
thought that Disciples believe that 
‘the water saves you.’” Does the 
editor intend to teach that repre- 
sentative doctrine of the Disciples 
no longer holds the view that bap- 
tism is a condition of pardon to the 
alien sinner? Is not the meaning 
conveyed by the editor that once 





Letters... 


education or commercial work is 


the Disciples believed baptism es- 
sential to salvation, but now have 
changed their view? If so, when 
were the Disciples right, or wor- 
shiping God “in truth’? John 4:24 
says, “those who worship him [God] 
must worship in spirit and truth.” 
—W. R. Hoover, Mayfield, Ky. 


EDITOR’S COMMENT: We should not 
have assumed that the_ readers 
would understand the old argument 
as to whether “the water saves you.” 
However, some will remember how 
Alexander Campbell rejected the 
charge of “baptismal regeneration” 
as a result of immersion. Denied 
now for a century and a half, it was 
still brought up as recently as 1952. 
It had nothing to do with the be- 
lief in immersion which I share 
with A. Campbell and W. R. Hoover. 


On the Shortage 
Editor, The Christian: 


I wish to add a hearty Amen to 
Philip B. McKinley’s letter. (The 
Christian, March 26, 1961.) 

I have been considering writing 
for some time, but hesitated think- 
ing that I might be considered 
super-critical. 

It seems that scarcely an issue of 
The Christian appears that there 
is not an account of some pastor 
being called to head up some de- 
partment in the cooperative work. 
And I don’t recall but one instance 
(there may have been more) where 
he was replacing someone, but in 
most cases a new agency was being 
created. 

I wonder if it has ever occurred 
to you that if enough competent 
leadership is taken from the pulpits 
there might be little left to support 
the agencies that are being created. 

In the editor’s comment on Mr. 
McKinley’s letter he poses the ques- 
tion as to which is the better, to 
take untrained laymen, or to train 
more ministers. Is there any reason 
why people can’t be trained for the 
administrative jobs, without taking 
men from pastorates where the 
shortage is so acute? 

Isn’t it possible for the united 
work to become top-heavy with 
agencies just as some of our con- 
gregations are “committeed” to 
death? 

I don’t want to be considered just 
critical, but hope that our criticism 
might just possibly be constructive. 
—Roy REEs, Robinson, Il. 
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Take a close look at the hymnals you're using now 
in church. Are they as fresh and attractive as you 
would like them to be? If they are battered and 
torn, or simply gray with age and wear, now is 
the time to do something about it. 


N 


Here’s why. Until September 30th, 1961, you can 
trade in your old Christian Worship hymnals, 
regardless of condition, and receive an allowance 
of 45¢ trade-in toward the purchase of brand new 
Christian Worship hymnals. With this special 
trade-in offer, new hymnals will cost only $1.50 
each, rather than the usual $1.95. It’s an ideal 
opportunity for you to bring your church's hymnals 
up to date . . . and save handsomely, too. 


Here's how this special offer works: You order as 
many new RSV or King James edition Christian 
Worship hymnals as you need to replace your old 
Christian Worship hymnals (25 copies as a mini- 
mum, please). These will be billed to you at the 
regular $1.95 price. But, as you place your order, 
just tell us how many old hymnals (Christian 
Worship only) you expect to return, and we will 
send you shipping labels for them. On receipt of 
your old hymnals, we will credit your account 45¢ 
for each returned book. 


Your new hymnal order should 
equal or exceed the number of 
books returned, as this is a 
special exchange offer. Today, 
examine the hymnals in your 
church. If they show signs of 
wear and tear, now is the time 
to replace them. Take advantage 
of this money-saving exchange 
offer right away! 


Hymnals with King James Version 
responsive readings are available 
in blue, maroon, or green bind- 
ings at the $1.50 trade-in price; 
RSV editions are available at this 
price in maroon only. 












NOW 
YOUR OLD 
HYMNALS ARE 
WORTH 


$$3$535 


For a limited time only, you 
can trade in your old hym- 
nals, regardless of their con- 
dition, and receive a big 45¢ 
allowance on the purchase 
of new Christian Worship 
hymnals ... 





e more than 500 hymns 
® completely indexed 

e 41 calls to worship 

e 52 responsive readings 
® fine cloth binding 


® guaranteed for 15 
years’ normal use 


order from 


CHRISTIAN BOARD le 
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BOX 179, ST. LOUIS 66, MISSOURI 








a chat with Chet 


QUESTION: Do you agree with 
the title or the content of Bishop 
James A. Pike’s article in the 
Dec. 20, 1960, issue of LOOK: 
“Christianity Is in Retreat.” 


ANSWER: To answer your ques- 
tion adequately would take sev- 
eral pages. I wish the entire ar- 
ticle could be reprinted. 

As a beginning columnist I 
don’t know how much I should 
rely on the possibility that most 
of you have read the item re- 
ferred to. I don’t know how 
much I should quote. Please 
bear with me on this one. 

The content makes a sound 
but unpleasant case supporting 
the title. I have no reason to 
doubt the bishop’s quotation of 
statistics. The figures seem cor- 
rect. 

His implications drawn from 
them reveal a careful observation 
of present conditions. Christian- 
ity is becoming less influential in 
the shaping of the culture in 
which we live. 

In American life this is ob- 
viously true. William Whyte, Jr., 
in the Organization Man talks 
about the decline of the Protes- 
tant ethic and the post-Protestant 
period. The all-out drive for 
public funds for parochial schools 
by the Roman Catholic Church 
indicates that their leaders think 
this way. 

In effect I am saying that I 


Questions for Dr. Sillars should 
be sent to: The Editor, THE 
CHRISTIAN, Box 179, St. Louis 66, 
Missouri. 


believe Bishop Pike is correct. I 
believe some research would re- 
veal other competent scholars 
also agree with the bishop. 

So much for the content. Now 
the title. I do not feel that it 
is inappropriate or inexact. My 
inclination would be to say that 
Christianity is being outdistanced 
and outmaneuvered by other 
forces. 

Communism has captured more 
people in a generation than we 
have after 2,000 years. National- 
ism sweeps with a wide broom 
throughout the little world. Ma- 
terialism is taking over the loyal- 
ties of our people. 

In this continuing race for the 
souls of men, we who seek what 
is honestly good for man are be- 
ing outrun by forces that would 
destroy man. In a sense we have 
retreated from the prophetic roll 
of the Christian faith. When our 
preachers speak out as prophets 
they are silenced. Today we call 
them communistic if they preach 
concerning the sermon on the 
mount. 

Our congregations want men 
who will preach on, “Comfort, 
comfort my people.” They want 
spiritual messages from the pul- 
pit. They do not want their ma- 
terialism questioned. Is this com- 
plaint true? 

As Disciples, we need to return 
to the bravery of our forefathers 
in the faith. We need to return 
to Bethany and listen again to 
Campbell. Not to have our 
thoughts stratified by the conclu- 
sions of Campbell but to have 


Chester A. Sillars 


them stimulated by his call for 
reason and a rational faith. 

The Christian church has been 
promising too much for too little 
in this generation. It is easier 
to join a Christian church than 
it is to join a lodge or service 
club. What is more you can re- 
main a church member without 
attending or supporting the 
church. In a lodge you pay your 
dues or out you go. In a service 
club you attend or pay a fine. 
You also pay your dues. 

What difference does your 
church make in your community? 
If the church closed, would it 
really hurt the community? Too 
many of our churches are para- 
sites. We are tax exempt and 
go begging for support from non- 
church members. 

When our churches follow 
Christ they will again move for- 
ward and influence the world. 


“Twenty years ago I earned so 
was 


little it to barely 
get by. Now I it fairly 
easy to barely get by!” 








